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Literature. 


THE DEATH OF CNONE. 
L 


Now many a pm ay bey was gone, 
And years were away, 

And Paris he dwelt in merry Troy town, 
He and his lady gay. 


The lady (Zaone sate in her bower, 
Nursing her sorrow and teen ; 

Ivy acd briony twined her round, 
And vine-leaves nodded between. 


All pale and wan was that lone lady, 
And thrice she deeply si ; 
‘Tis long, ’tis long for a kaight to be 
Away from his owa true bride. 


“ Bat here yeetreen came the wild woman, 
That redeth things to come, 
And up the mountain-side ehe rag, 
And away from ber Trojan home. 


“ She spake me words so keen, so keen. 
And shriek’d one deadly shriek : 
And now I know the town below 
Will fall by hand of Greek. 


© And they will slay my traitor lord, 
Their hands in his blood they will wet: 
Now, by my fay,”’ said the lone lady, 


“Tl save my shepherd yet.” 
With that she clapt her lily-white hands, 
Her lily-white she 


™ And to her came running her eweet young son, 
The boy was fair to see. 


All men might tell that scann’d him well 
He came of a royal race,— 

By the eyes below his forehead of snow, 
And the light of bis god-like face. 


Twice seven summers on Ida bill, 
And al! with his lone lone mother ; 
And all with the goats and painted pards, 
For a sister for a brother. 


“ Now hie thee, bie thee, my winsome lad, 
And tell your traitor sire, 
The Greek will take Troy town #0 gay, 
Aad born it ia the fire. 


“ The wild woman she redd it to me, 
In sooth as I you say: 


And yet there are bat two and three 
‘And the Greek will hove his way. 
“ But tell bim the wild wood twinkles green, 
And waves the tall fir-tree ; 
And the hills might keep a , I ween, 


That bave long kept thee me son, 
v= That have tong bent thee and oar 


9 It. 
Lady Helen she look’d from a wiadow down, 
Her face shone clear as the light : 
“ Now who comes walking thro’ merry Troy town, 
A boy full fair to the sight. 


. *“ All men may see by his bearing free 
He comes of a royal race,— 
By the eyes below his forehead of snow, 
And the charm of his god-like face.” 


“O lady, I come from Ida hill, 
In sooth as I 


as I you say; 
And I would speak with Lord Paris: 
Pair lady, say me not nay.” 


“Lo, I will bring thee to Lord Paris, 
For thou art a comely lad ; 
And take this mantle thy shoulder upon, 
I doubt it will make him glad.” 


She gave him a mantle so br 80 hb 
Her bands wove | a niet 

* Pardy,” she said, “he will love the lad 
That I have engirded so.” 


Lord Paris lay in a chamber dar! 
Apart from his Grecian wife 

comeliest lad 

He had seen in all his life. 


Wa peteet Mie. np Geom bie anak of gold, 

He spoke the boy full fair ; 

Aye me, and spied the mantle bright 
hat girt his shoulder there. 


“ Some trifle,” quoth he, “ she wove long syne 
For ber Grecian husband true ; 
And this young lad that wears it now, 
He is dearly rae.” 


With that he rashed upon the 
* He aimed a deadly blow : 


™ oar oung limbs on the floor lay dead, 
And yt cme by vd 


Then up and spake tbe Lady Helen, 
“ Lord Parie, now what have you done? 
The mantle I wove long syne for you, 
And was your sweet young son.” 


nL 
They told bis lone mother on Ida hill, 
At the of the sun : 
Never a sigh nor a shriek she utter’d,— 
Of mother’s tears there was none. 


She looked, with no word, out over the sea ; 
when the day was — 

“0 ! come never more help from me 

the slayer of my young son !” 





ay 


to spend a college vacation with a 
known my father’s family, and had 
estate | 


speak of I was one-and-twenty, and be was anxious to give up the pro- 
perty into a hands. I accepted his invitation to “ come down to the 
old place 


the said “ old place,”’ to which the Carlisle coach would carry me, I and 
my portmanteau were put into a little cart, which was the only wheeled 


who had already informed me I could have “ t’horse aad cairt for 
ling a mile. 


the of drawing “ Veairt,” I felt doubtful as to which of us 
would be the master on the road. 
lay over moor and mountain—just the sort of 

steed would bol away at his own sweet wil 


rit Ie there 
as any one here who can drive me to Mr. Erle’s?”’ I asked of 
the tall grave Tod. , 


strong old man, as like the young one as might 
door of the house with his bat on, and a whip in his hand. He got up 
into the cart, and looking at me, said 


They Cat OS by salt-sea shore, 

aves came bis ; 

Lord Paris at eventide wander’d forth, 
And laid him down there to weep. 


Lame Philoctetés bent his bow— 
Fall well might be see him there lie— 

Said, « Greet now brave Hector, Lord Paris, below, 
For this hour thou ehalt die.” 


He smote him right into the traitor heel. 


“Now bear me to Ida,” said Lora Paris, 
“ With all the speed ye may. 


“ The lady Zoone bath cunning and skill, 
Never leech so mighty as she ; 
And if to save me she but will, 
This arrow is harmless to me.” 


But the gods had beard her bitter prayer, 
Then when the day was done : 

And good came never more forth from ber 

To the slayer of her young son. 


She look’d on him dying—the shepherd she knew— 
And then she look’d on him dead : 
“ A falee falee-hearted man he war, 
Bat he was fair,” she said. 


When the stars began to look out from heaven, 
A corpse by his side she lay : 

And down Scamander two silent ghosts 
Slode into the evenlog gray. 


—— 


“BRING ME A LIGHT!” 
A GHOST STORY. 
My name is Thomas Whiomore, and when I was a young man I went 
tleman in Westmoreland. He had 


n appointed the trustee of a small 
me by my great aunt, Lady Jane Whinmore. At the time I 


H. M. M. 


look about me.” When I arrived at the nearest point to 


I could get at the little way-side ion. 
“ How far is it to Whinmore?” I asked of a tall grave-looking Be 
uo - 


“Twal mile to t’ould Hall gaet—a mile ayont that to Squire Erle’s 


” 
As I looked at the shaggy wild horse, just caught from the moor for 
I had ascertained that the said road 


round on which sach a 
I had no desire to be 


a ~a. pg I bout to ask f lanati hen a tall 
was ; was about for an anation, when a tall, 

. oo ta, Ouele out from the 
We sban’t pass Whinmore Hall afore 


“Bat I want something to eat before we start,” I remonstrated. 


“Ye manne stan here, sir. 


t’deevil brings a light.” 
“T’ve bad no dinner.” 


bed maun keep your appetite till sa time,” replied the old 
3 i euimn fos Whiamore lights for na mao—aor t’boree 


gae 
neither. Get up wi’ ye! Joe, lend t’gentlemaa a band, 
. desired, and then said 


Joe did as be was . 
be: Tee 70 to ees He BE fayther?” 
pe Bae So SS, take care of t’place.” 


“ Mr. I want to eat. Is there inn be- 
eoecs ts Gnatt end he ite teant”™ nef 

“ Nobbut Whinmore Hall,” said the old man, with a grin. 
“I suppore I can get something to eat there, without 


anybody. It is my own property. 
b Thirleton pe at me y- 
“ Be ye t’maister, lad?” 
“Tam, Mr. Thirlstoo,”’ said I. “My name is Whinmore.” 
“ Maister Tom !”’ 
“The same. Do you know paging about me and my old house?” 
“Deed do Il. You're the of t’oald leddy. . Erle is your 
, and farms your lands.” . 

“1 know eo much, myself,” I replied. “I want you to tell me who 
lives ia Whinmore Hall now, and whether I can get a dinner there, for I’m 
clem, a8 you say here.” 
“ Weel, weel. It is a sore trial toa young etomach! You must e’en 
bear it till we get to Mr. Erie’s.” 

“Bat surely there is somebody, some old woman or other, who lives 
in the old house and airs the rooms!” 
“ "Deed is there. But it’s nobbuat ghosts and deevil’s spawn of that 


sort. 
“I am surprised, Mr. Thirlstoa, to hear a man like you talk such 
noneense.”” 


“What like man do ye happen know that I am, Maister Whinmore? 
Tho’ if I talk nonsense (and I’m no gainsaying what a learned colleger 
like you can tell about nonsense), yet it’s just the things I have heard 
and seen mysell I am speaking of.’ 

<a have you heard and seen at Whinmore Hall?” * 

“ What a’ 


obliged to 


in for a fright.” 
This man is no fool, I thought. I wonder what 
of the 


fell ;—tbe sun had just disappearad 
fells ; it left no rosy clouds, no 

clouds spread al 

us. There was a cold, piercing 
monotonous 















































y bears and sees to Whinmore, ’twixt sunset and moon- 
light ;—and what I used to see times and oft, when I lived there farm- 
ing-man to t’ould Leddy Jane,—what I’m not curious to see again, now. 
So get on Timotby,”’ he added to the horse, “or we may chance to come 


1. | Of course, I heard some wild and exa 
could | nomena related were what I myself 


orange 

| over the t concave, and in a very few minutes the 
on wind in our teeth. T felt my 
moor, the threatening eky, and the 
for me sublime aad invigorating. 1 


commandiog, as we rounded bill 

“T like this wild place, Mr. Thirlstoa,” I 

“ Wild enough !” b oo “Tis college learning is a 
deal bettcr than such house land. Beggars won’t live in th’ house, 
and th’ jand is the poorest in all England.” 

“Ie that the house, yonder, on the right?” 

“ There’s na ither house, or bad, to be seen from this,” he 

t I observed that he did not tarn his head in the direction I indi- 
cated. He kept a look-out straight between the horse’s ears; I, on the 
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Just as we entered the shadow cast by the trees of the shrubbery, our 
horee snorted, and several yards from the enclo:ure. 

“Now for it! It is your own fault for running away, and bringing us 
late,” muttered Ralph Thirlston, greaping the reins and standing up to 

better bold of the horse. T 7 now stood still ; and to my sur- 
was trembling in every limb, and shaking with terror. 

“ Something has frightened ihe beast,” said I. “TI shall just go and 
see what it was,” and was about to jamp down, when I felt Ralph Thirl- 
ston’s great hand on my arm : it was a powerful grip. 

“ Por the love of . lad, stay where ye are !”’ he said, in a frightened 
whisper. “It’s just bere that my brother met his death, for doing what 
you want to do now.” 

“What! For walking up to that fence and sceing what trifle fright- 
ened a skittish horse?” And I looked at the fenceinteatly. There was 
ae to be seen but a straggling bough of an elder bush which had 
ed Lng way through a chink in the rotten wood and was waving in 

Finding that the man was really frightened as well as the horse, I hu- 
moured him. He still held my arm. 

“There is no need for any one to go closer to see the cause of poor 
Timothy’s fear,” I said, laughing. “ If you will look, Mr. Thirleton, you 
will see what it was.”’ 

“Na! lad, na! I’m not going to tura my face towards the deevil and 
his works, ‘Lord have mercy upon us! Christ have mercy upon us! 
Our Father which art ia heaven—’ ” and he | ore the whole prayer 
with emphasis, slowness, and with hiseyesclosed. I sat still, an amazed 
witaees of bis state of mind. When be bad said “ Amen,” he opened his 
eyes, and lookiug down at the borse, who seemed to have recovered, as 
Tietges by i gottes bis head down to graze, be gare a low whistle, 
and tightening the reins once more, Timothy allowed himself to be driven 
forward. Thiriston beat his face away from the enclosure on bis right 
hand, and looked steadily at Timothy. I gave another glance towards 
the innocent elder bough,—bat what was my astonishment to see where 
pe oah pas or seemed to be, the figure of a man with a drawn sword in 


“ Stop, Thirlston ! stop!” [ cried. “There is somebody there. I see 
@ man with aeword. Look! Turn back, and I'll soon see what he is 
doing there.”’ 
“Nalna! Never turn back to meet the deevil, when ye have once 
And Thirleton drove on rapidly. 


got = bim !” y 
“ But he may overtake you,” I oried, 1 ing. But as I looked back 


I saw that a pursuit was not iatended, for the figure I had seen was gone. 
“VLi pay a visit to that devil to-morrow,” I added. “T sball not bar- 
bour game in my rves.”” 


“Lord’s sake, don’s talk like that, Maister Whinmore!” whispered 
Thirlstoa. “We're just coming to the gaet! May be they may strike 
Timothy dead !” 

“Theyt—who? Not the ghosts, surely?” I looked through the great 

te as we passed, and saw the whole front of the house. “ Why, Mr. 

birlstoa, you said no one lived in the old Hall! Look! There are 
lights in the windows.” 

* Ay! ay! I thought you would see them,” be said, in a terrified whis- 
per, without turning his bead. 

“ Why, look at them yourself,” cried I, pointing to the house. 

forbid!’ he exclaimed ; and be gave Timothy a stroke with the 
whip, tbat sent him flying past the rest of the garden of the Hall. Our 
ground rose again, and in a few minutes a good view of the place was 


obtained. I looked back at it with vivid interest. No | were to be 
seen Dow ; no moving thing ; the black windows con with the grey 
walls, and the grey chimneys with the black clouds, as when the p 


first appeared to me. The moon now rose above a dark hill on oar left. 
Thirlston allowed Timothy to slacken his speed, and, turaoing round his 
head, he also looked back at Whinmore Hall. 

* We are safe enough now,” he said. “The only dangerous time is 
betwixt sunset and moonrise, when people are passing close to the ac- 


cursed ould place.” 
poy BL aoe, = —— of a house-dog indicated that we 
were ng Mr. Erle’s. The driver stopped at a small wicket-gate 
leading foto a shrabbery, got down, and invited me to do the same. He 
then fastened Timothy to the gate post. The garden and the house have 
nothing to do with oA wravel tale, and are far too dear to me to be 
Gung is oo an eplendiog! ment. They form the scenery of the roman- 
tic part of my own life ; for Miss Erle became my wif: a few years after 
Whiomore. I saw ae SSS paves, 208 aoe See 

t, 


this firet vieit to 
Thirlston, the old Hall, ite ghosts, and mysterious lights, Howeve 
uext morning I was forced back to this work-a-day world in her father's 


you 
“Bat I could no rational account from 
iectes Quakema eae Who lives in the 


“No one, my fellow. Why, you would not get the stoutest man 
in the parish, that’s Thirlston, to go into the house after sunset, 
mach less live in it,” 

“ Bat I have seen lights in some of the windows myself.” 

“ So have I,” be replied. 

“Do you mean to say that no human beings make use of the house, in 
virtue of the superstition about it? Tricks of thie kind are not uncom- 
moo,” 

“ At the risk of seemiag foolish in your eyes, I must reply, that I be- 
lieve no buman beioge now living bave any hand in the operations which 
2° in Whinmore Hall.” Mr. Erle looked perfectly grave as he said 

is. 


“ T saw a man with a sword in bis hand start from a part of the fence. 
I think be frightened our borse.”’ 
“I, too, bave seen the figure you speak of. But I do not think it is a 


living man. 

What do you suppose it to be?’”’ I asked, in amazement; for Mr. 
Erle was no ignorant or weak-minded person. He had already impressed 
me with real respect for bis character and iatellect. 


He smiled at my impetuous tone. 
“T live apart from what is called the world,” said he. “Grace and I 
are not polite enough to think everything which we cannot account for 


either impossible or ridiculous. Ten years ago, I myself was a new re- 
sident in this county, and wishing to improve your property, I deter- 
mined to ocoupy the old Hail myself. I bad it prepared for m may. 
Nu mechanic would work about the place after suoset. However, | brought 
all my servants from a distance ; and took care that they should have 
no intercourse with any neighbour for the firet three days. On the third 
evening they all came to me and said that they mast leave the next 
morning—all but Grace’s nuree, who bad been her mother’s attendant, 
and was attacned to the family. She told me that she did not think it 
safe for the child to remain another night, and that I must give her per- 
mission to take her away.” 
“ What did you do?” said I. 
“ T asked for some account of the things that had frightened them. 
tales ; but the main phe- 
eeen and heard, and which 1 was 
as fully determined as they were not to see and hear again, or to let my 
ebild have a chance of encounteriog. I told them so, candidly; and at 
the same time declared that it was my belief God’s Providence or pun- 
ishment was ai work in that old house, as everywhere else in creation, 
and not the devil’s mischievous band. Once more I made a rigorous 
search for secret devices and means for producing the sights and sounds 
which so many had heard and seen; bat without any 
before sunset that afternoon the Hall was cleared of all human occu- 
pants. And so it has remained until this day.” 
“ Will you tell me the things you saw and heard?” 
“ Nay, you had better see and hear them for yourself. We have plenty 
of time before sunset. I can show you over the whole house, and 
our courage holds good, I will Jeave you there to an hour or so 
Totween sunset and moonrise. You can come back when you like ; 
and if you are in a condition to hear, and care to hear, the story which 
your old Hall with horrors, i will tell it you.” 
:| “Thank you,” said I. “ Will you lend me a gun and pistole to assist 
me in my investigations?” 
“ 7.” Aud taking down the weapons I bad pointed out, he began 
to examine them. 
“ You want them loaded ?”’ 
“Certainly, and with bullets. I am not going to play.” 
Mr. Erie toaded both gun and pistols. I put the latter into my pocket, 
ané we left the room by the wi . Grace Erle met us on the moor, 
a shaggy pony. 
“ ee seta, 00 user Gna tie?” ho 
“Mr. Whinmore is going to look at the old Hall.”’ 
“ And bis gan ?” she emiliog. 







































































































































THe Alvion. 








“T waut to shoot vermin there.” 

She looked as if ebe were about to say romething ly, bat checked 
herself, and rude slowly away. I looked afier ber, and wondered what 
she was going to say. Perbaps she wished to preveyt me from g's 

Presently we stood before the great iron gate of Woiamore, Mr. Erle 
took two keys from his pocket. With oae be unlocked the , with 
the other the chiefdoor. There were no other fasteninge. Taese were 
very rusty, and were moved with difioalty. 

“People doa’t get io this way,’ said [. “ That is clear.” 

The garden was a sad wildernes:, and grass grew oa the broad steps 
which Jed ap to the door. 

As e000 as we had crossed the threshold, I felt the iaflaence of that 
desolate dwelling creep over my spirits. There was a cold stagnation 
in the air—a deathly stillacss—a murky ligt in the old rooms that was 
indescribably depressing. All the lower windows bad their pierced 
shutters fastened, and cobwebs and dust adorned them pleatifully. 

Yet I could have swora I saw lights in two, at least, of these lower 
windows. I saidsoto my companion He replied— 

“Yes, It was in this very room you saw a light, I dare say. This is 
one ia which I have seen lights myself. But I do not wish to epoil my 
dinner by seeing anything supernatural now. We will leave it, aod I 
will hasten to the lady’s bed-chamber and dreesiog-room, where the ap- 
paritions aod noises are most oumerous.”’ 

I followed bim, bat cast a glance round the room before I shat the 
door carefully. It was partly furnished like a library, but on one side 
was a bed, and beside it ao easy-chair. “ What name is given to this 
room? It looks ominous of some evil deed,” I said. 

“ Tt is called ’Voald Sqaire’s Murder Room, by the people who know 

connected with it.’’ 

“ Ah!” I said ; “ theo I may look for a ghost there!” 

“You will perhaps see one, or more, if Pr stay long enough,” said 
Mr. Erie, with the utmost composure. “ This way.’ 

I followed bim along a gallery on the first floor to the door of a room. 
He opened it, and we entered what bad been apparently one of the prin- 
cipal bedrooms. It wasa regular lady’s chamber, of the seventeeath 
agg by dark plames waiving on the top of the bed-pillars of black 
oak. @ mavay toilette, with its oval looking-glass, set in silver and 
shrouded in old |ace—the carved chairs and lofty mantlepiece—gave an 
air of quaint elegance to the dignity of the apartment. 1 bad buat little 
time to examine the objects here, for Mr. Erle bad passed on to an inner 
room, which was reached by ascending a short flight of steps. 

“Come up here,” cried a voice which did not sound like Mr. Erle’s, 
Tran up tbe stairs and fouod him aloae in a smal! room which contained 
little than an escritoire, acabinet, and two great chairs. On one 
side, a Parisian looking-glass, a la Réyence, was fixed on the wall. 
The for lights still held some yellow bits of wax-candle covered 
with dast. Ijoined Mr. Erle, who was looting vacongh the window over 
& vast ¢ of mountainous moorland. “ What a = prospect!’ I 
“| like these two rooms very much. I shall certainly come 
and live here.” 

“ You esball tell me your opinion about that to-morrow,” said Mr. 

“T must go now.” 
as much as poesible the contempt I felt for bis absurd sa- 
, L accompanied him dowu-stairs again. “Are these the caly 
rooms worth looking at?” I asked. 

“No; most of the rooms are good enough for a gentleman’s house- 

rooms I have shown you, and the passages and staircase which 
lead from one to the other, are the only portions of the house in which you 
are subjected to annoyance. I have slept in both the rooms, and advise 
no one elee todo #0.” 

“You bad bad dreams 1” I asked, with an involuntary emile, as I 
took a from the hall-table, where I had left it. 

“As ” eaid Mr. Erie, smiling also, 

out my hand to him when we stood at the gate together. 
“Good night!” said I. “1 think I shall sleep in one of those rooms, 
’ 


a, 
“ Yoa will be back at my house within three 
inmore ; 80, au revoir /” 

away over the moor. His fine figure appeared almost gi- 

between me and the setting sua. 
should be @ prey to weak euper- 
Vw Ralph Thirlstoo, who drove home alone 
same gate and fence at nine o’clock last night! 
it eeems ix just after saneet. Well, it wants a quar- 
now,” I continued, sileatly. tte will 
to explore the garden a tle, before [ return to 
trary, Urecolestd he igure 1 bad een 
evening. I must out how that 
if I get a chance I will certainly wiag 


» hs had grown through 
see no footstep except my owa on the moist, , 

got over the feace and saw no marks oateide. Baflied, 

iciour, I weat back aud continued my walk, io the course 

euodry broken and decayed summer-houses and 

flower-garden, on the south-west side, were a few 

rich blossoms, growing amicably with the vilest weeds 
to get at a br. noch of Provence rose, and then see- 

disappeared below the opposite fell, I pursued my 

in at the broad gravel path leading from the gate 


I tore up a 


as I bad left them. I oa on the grass-growo 


of the sun, reddening the heather on the 

my gun eojoying the profound atillaess of 

rom all sounds of village, or wood, or sea—a stilloess 
deepen and deepen into aaearthly intensity—the charm 
voice speak 1 eee me tour” We or ay 

i a li ing me a li & ori t 

Tee voles came, [ thought from tbe room 

Y of the Hall. I rushed into the house and 

that room ; it was the first which Mr. Erle had sbowa me. 
remembered shatting the door—it row stood wide open ; aad there was 


footsteps witbin. 
Ishouted. No answercame. Bat there passed by 
very doorway, the figure of a young and as I could 


BEEE 


i 


were, in the 
, very beautiful woman. 
she moved onwards I could not choose but follow, trembling 
indefinable fear, yet boroe on by a mystic attraction. At the 
the etairs she tarned on me again, and emiled, and beckoned me 
upraised arm, whereou great jewels dashed in the gloom. I fol- 
her quickly, but could not overtake her. My limos—I am not 
ashamed to say it—ehook with strange fear; yet I could not tara back 
from following that fair form. Oaward she led me—up the stairs and 
through the gallery to the door of the lady’s chamber. There she paused 
& moment, aud again turned ber bewitching face, radiant with emilee, 
ooo disappeared withia the dark doorway. I followed 
and saw ber stand before the antique toilette and arrange 
a spray of rosee—the very spray that [ had so lately pulled 
it eeemed—then she kissed her hand to me and gl to 
that led to the little room above. Thea came a icud 
voice of a woman accustomed to command. it 
the little room above, and cou!d noi be the voice ef that 
felt eure, It eaid : 
meatight! Bring me a light!" 
ered ut the souad ; I koew not why, but [ stood there still. I 
saw the figure of aa old fema'e servant, rise from a chair by one of 
She approached. the toilette, aod there I saw her light 
with ber breath it seemed. 
Bring me a li ’ was repeated in an angry tone from the upper 


The old womin passed rapidly to the stairs. Thither I followed in 
obedience (oa sigu from her ; and, mounting to the top, saw into the ruor. 

That beautiful girl stood in the centre, with ber costly lace gown 
sweeping the floor, and ber bright curls drooping to the waist. Her 
back was towards me, bat I could see her iancovat, sweet face in the great 
glass. What a lovely, happy face it was! 

Bebiod her stood another lady, taller, and more moejestic. She pre- 
tended to caress her, but ber proud eyes, anseen by the young lady, 
brightened with trumpbant malice. They danced gladly In the light of 
the taper which she took from the maid. “ God of heaven! caa a wo- 
man look so wicked?” | vhought. 

— her {” whlepered a vo ce in my ear—a voice that stirred my 


I did watch her. Woald to God I could forget that vision! Sbe—the 
woman, the fiead—bent carefully to the door, as though to sct right eome- 
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flame of tbe candle, and set fice to the dress of the smiling, trusting girl. 
Ere I cou!d move she was enveloped in flames, and I heard her wild 
shrieks mingling with the low demoniac laughter of her marderess. 

I remember suddenly raising the gua in my hand and firing at the hor- 
rid apparition. But still ehe laaghed and pointed with mocking gestures 
to the flames and the writhiag figare they enveloped. I ran forward to 
extioguish them ;—my arms strack against the wal!,aad I fell down 
inseusible. " ‘ 

Whea I recovered my senses [ found myself lying on the floor of that 
little room, with the bright cold moon looking in on me. 1 waited with- 
out moviug, listening for some more of those demon soande. All was 
etill. Lrose—weat to the window—the moun was high in heaveo, and 
all the great moor seemed light aeday, The air of that room was stifling. 
I tarned end fied. Hastily Iran down those few stepse—quicker yet 
through the great chamber and out into the gallery. As 1 began to go 
down the stairs, [ eaw a figure comin g up. 

I was now a very coward, Grasping the banister with one hand, and 
feeling for the unused pistol with the other, I called out,— 

“ Who are you?” and with stapid terror I fired at the thing, without 

usiog. 

P*Toere was a slight cry ; a very baman one. Then a little laugh. 

* Don’t fice any more pistols at me, Mr. Woinmore. I’m aot a ghost.” 

Something ia the voice sent the blood once more coursing through my 
veius. 

“Is it——?” I could not utter another word. 

” Is is L, Geace Erie.” 

« What brought you here?” I said, at length, after I had descended 
the staire, and had seized her hand that I might feel sure it was of flesh 
“ u = We be; abo It is ly mid 

“My . e to get uneasy ut you. It is nearly mid- 
night. a and feet off to see what you were doing.” 

* What the devil are you firing at, Whiamore?” asked Mr. Erle com- 
ing burriedly from a eearch ia the lower rooms. 

* Ooly at me, papa!’’ answered his daughter, arcbly, glancing ap at 
my face. “ But he is a bad shot, for he dida’t hit me.’ 
te pre Bes ! a ejacalated—* Miss Erle, I wee mad.” 
“ No, only very frightened. Look at him, papa! 

Mr. Brie looked at me. He took my arm. 

“ Why! Whiomore, you dou’t look the better for seeing the spirits of 
your ancestors. However,I see it is no longer a joking matter with 
you. Youdo not wish to take up your abode here immediately.” 

I rallied under their kindly badi 
“ Let me get out of this horrible place,” said I. 
=a led me beyond the gate. I leaned against it, in a state of ex- 
haustion. 

“Here. Try your band at my other pocket pistol!” said Mr. Erle, as 
be put a precious flask of that kind to my lipe. After a secoad applica- 
t'on of the remedy I was decidedly better. 

Mies Erle moaated her pooy, and we set off across the moor, I was 
very sileat, and my com talked a little with each other. M 
mind wes too confused to recollect jast then all that I bad enperioncel 
during my stay in the bouse, and I wished to arrange my thoughts and 
compose my nerves before I conversed with Mr. Erle on the strange 
visions of that night. 

I excused myself to my host and his daughter, ia the best way I could, 
and after taking @ slice of bread and a glass of water, I went to bed, 

The next day I rose late ; wt oar ‘at mind. I was mach shocked 
to think of the cowardly fear which 
Erle. 1 began my interview with my host, by utterio 
of this 
and a cow 

“The less wesay about that the better,” said her father, gravely. 
Ey pd or pny - j, amd will lead us to com- 

y. 
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keep up a blighted dignity. After the establishment of the 
dynasty, the mores of Whinmcre Hall ceased to take 
public affairs. They were too proud to farm their 
trast in a nefarious steward, the Whinmore who reigaed at 
King George the Second rei over England was compelled to keep 
up arances by eelling half the family estate. 

“Tbe Whiomore in question, ‘ t’ould squire,’ as the people call bim, was 
a melancholy man, not much biest in the matrimonial lottery. His wife, 
Lady Henrietta Whinmore, was the daughter of a poor Catbolic Earl. 
Tradition says she was equally beautiful and proad ; and I believe it. 

“To retarn, This couple had only one child,a soo. When 
Henrietta found that her husband was a gentleman of a mopiog and un- 
enterprisiag tura of mind, that sbe could aot persuade him to 
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thing amiss in the border of the fait bride’s robe. I saw her lower the | 


some expressions 
— Bat it was aa awkward thing to deglare myssif a fool short 


enced her, She was so strong-miuded, so beautiful. 

loved him with such pasei: evotion. He dreaded to tell 
resolutiow he had formed. She was an aristocrat and a woman. 
not understand the mutation of thin 


Lady’s Chamber, in which you were last night. She was not there, and 
he was about to retreat, he heard her voice in anger speaking to 
some one, in the dressing-room or above. Grabam went towards 
the stairs, and was met by an old female servant who was in his mother's 
confideuce, and acted as ber maid and head-nurre to bis father. She 
came down in tears, marmuriog,‘I cannot bear it. It was you gave 
me the draught for him. I will send for a doctor.’ 

“* & doctor, indeed! He wants no doctor,’ cried the angry mistresa. 
: = don’t talk any more nonsense, my good woman, if you value your 

ace.’ 

“Io ber agitation the woman did not see her young master, and hasti- 
ly leit the room. 

“ Astonisbed at the woman's words, he slowly escended the to 
the dressing room. He found his mother standing before the long look- 
ing-glase arrayed io a rich dress of old point lace, over a t- 
ticoat, with necklace, bracelets, and tiara of diamonds. She | 
very handsome as her great eyes still flashed and ber cheek was yet 
erimeoa with anger. She turned hastily as her sou’s foot was heard on 
eae When she saw who it was her face softened with a 
emile. 


“*Yoa hear,Grabam! Ihave been wanting you. Read that.’ 

“He could eoarcely take hie admiring eyes from the brilliant igure 
before him as he received the letter. 

“It was addressed to bie mother, and came from his cousin, the Ear, 
informing her that he had obtained a certain post under goverament for 


Graham. 

“ She kissed him as he sat down after reading the letter. 
ae is your first step on fortune’s ladder, my son. 

“*T hope eo, mother. But where are you going decked out in the fa- 
mily diamonds and lace !’ 

“* Have you forgotten 1—To the ball at the Lord-Lieutenant’s, You 
mast dress quickly, or we shall be late. Your cousia will be there, and 
we must thank him for that letter.’ 

“* Yes, mother,’ he replied, ‘but we must refuse the place—I have 
otber views.’ 

“ Lady Heorietta’s brow darkened. 

“* Mother! I have vowed to recover the estate of my ancestors. It 


large fortane by 
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You are sare 


of nobler houces have done so; and I 

tages ° I saved 

the life of a college friend, who was drowaing. His father is one of the 

wealthiest merchants in Londoa—in all He wrote to tell me 
that if it suited my views and those of m 


t hasty steps were beard ia the chamber below, and 
My lady ! my lady! come quick! The Squire is dying!’ 
“ Mother and son went fast to Mr. Whinmore’s room. 
die. He pointed to her, and cried with his 


“| mast now pass over ten years. Before the end of that time Gra- 
ham Whinmore bad become rich enough to bay back every acre of the 
land and to build a bran new bouse, twenty times finer than the old one, 
if be were so minded. But he was by no means so minded. He restored 


“ The Lady Henrietta lived 
provemeuts. She had become reconci’ 
sake of the resajt in wealth. She entered 
the improvement of bis property, and she 


pose. 

“Tt was the autuma ge tem wg 
she was expecting Graham shortly for his yearly visit to the Hall. She 
sat lookiag over papers of importance ia her dressing-room ; the old 
servant (who seems to have growa no older) sat sewing iu the bedroom 
below, when a bousemaid brought in a letter which the old servaat took 
immediacely to ber mistresa. 

“ Lady Henrietta opened the letter quickly, for she saw that the hand- 
writiog was ber son’s. * —o he is coming this week,’ she thought 
with a tbrill te ~ * Yes, will come to take me to the Lord- 
Lieatenaat’s ball. He is proud of his mother yet, and I must look my 
best.’ Bat she had not read a dozen words before the expression of 


ly into all his plans for 
some of her owa to pro- 


since her hasband’s death, and 





mise bis ples, and so fiad favour with the new ment, ehe 
devoted herself to the education of her son, Grabam. As 

boy, with strong bealth aad looks, she determined that he shoa 
retrieve the fortunes of the family. She kept bim under her owa = 
latendence till he was ten years of + She thea sent him to b 
with his coasia the little Earl of —~. He was brought up a Protestant, 
and thus the civil disabilities of the family would be removed. He was 
early accustomed to the society of all ranks, to be found in a firet-class 
English pub!ic schoo! ; aud bis personal gilts as weil ae his mental excel- 
lence helped to win him the opinion of others. Graham came home 
from Ox in his twenty-third year, @ first-class man.” 

- a I apn at Ab ne + from him, aod that 
bis good lack will be a part of my inheritaace. there any portrait of 
this fine young Eoglish g-ntleman of the oldea time?” 

“A very good one. It isin my daugbter’s sitting-room. We are 
strack by your likeness to your grandfather, Graham Whiomore.” 
shall never take a first-class,” I sighed ; “bat go on.” 

“ Wheo Grabam returned home after his success ut college, be found 
his father a hopeless valetadinarian, who had bad his bed brought down 
to his library, because he thought If too feeble to go up and dowa 
staire, He showed little ion at sight of his son, and seemed to be 
fast —- idiotcy. His mother, on the coutrary, was radiant with 
joy; aed had made the old rained boos: look its best to welcome the 
beir. For, at that time, the place was much dilapidated, and only a 
— portioa was habitable, that is the partyou saw yesterday, the south 

t. 


“ Aad Grabam stayed at home for a month or two in repose, after the 
fatigues of study. One afternoon as be rode home from a distant town, 
he paused en the top of Whiomore Hill, which commands a good view of 
the Hall. The simple bareness of the great hills around, the antique 
beauty and retirement of the Hali— above all, the sweet impressive st:ll- 
ness of the place, bad often charmed Grabam, asa boy. Now he gazed 
with fur stronger feeliag at it all. 

“Ts shall not be lost to me end my childrea,’ he vowed, inwardly. 
‘I will redeem the mortgage on the house, I will wio back every acre of 
the = Whiomo:e land. Yee, I will work for wealth ; butd mast lose 
no time, or my opportunity wil! be goue. 

* He looked at the ruined part of the boase, and began to calculate 
the cost of rebuilding as he basteaed forward. As soon as he entered 
the house he went to see his father, whom he bad not seen that day. He 





foand him ia his bed, with the aarse aslezp fa the easy chair beside it. 


ber face changed. Surprise darkeaed into contempt aod anger—anger 
deepened into rage and hatred. She uttered a sharp cry of pain. The 
old servant raa to ber in alarm ; bat her mistress had composed herself, 
though her cheek was ‘ivid. 

“+ Did your ladysbip call me ?’ 

“*Yes. Briog mea light!’ 

“ To this letter Grabam announced his retarn home the following week 
—with a wife ;—a beaatifal girl— less aud without connections of 
gentility. No words can describe bitter rage and di:appoiatment of 
this proud woman. He had a second time thwarted her plans for his 
welfare, and each time b He had 
tar! 


like a panther. Altera 

clearer, there was no question of 

her willingness to receive daughter-in-law, bat of that daughter-ia- 
law’s willingness to allow 

an awful thiog to see the proud woman when she looked that fact fally 

i hated her anseea with a keen cold hate—a 


Bat she was not a wo- 
man to bate passively. tarniog and returniog 
with savage, stealthy qaickness. ay waned, and night began. 
Her servant came to see if she were wanted, and was sent away with a 
haughty negative. ‘She is busy with some wicked thought,’ marmured 
the old woman. ° > . ° 

“Graham Whiomore’s bride was, as he had said, ‘so good and eo 
lovely, that no one ever — of asking who were her parents.’ 
She was also accomplished elegant in manner, She was in 
all respects bat birth superior to the Dake’s daughter whom Lady 
Hearieita bad selected for her son’s wife. The beaatifal Lilian’s father 
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«“ The Lord-Lieutenant’s ball was expected to be unusually brilliant 
that year, and Grabam was anxious that bis wife should be the queen 
of the assembly. " f 

“«] should like her to wear the old lace and the jewels, mother,’ said 


“The Lady Henrietta’s eyebrows were contracted for a moment, and 
she shot forth a furtive glance at Lilian, who sat near, playing with a 


greyhound. ; 

“Tf Graham had eeen that glance! Bat her words he believed. 

“ ‘Certainly, my son. It is quite proper that your wife should wear 
soch magnificent heirlooms. There is no woman of quality in this county 
that can match them. I am proud to abdicate my right in her favour.” 

“here, Lilian! Do you hear, you are to eclipse the Duchess her- 

’ 


* 
« <T will do so, if you wish it,’ said Lilian. ‘But Ido not think that 
will amuse me 80 mach as if . . 

“ Balls, in those times, began at a reasonable hoar. Ladies who went 
to a ball early in November, began to dress by daylight. 

“ Lilian bad been dressed by her maid. Owing to a certain sentimen- 
tal secret between her and her husband, she wore her wedding-dress of 
white Indian muslin, instead of a rich brocaded silk petticoat, under- 
neath the grand lace robe. The diamonds glittered gaily round her 
head and her softly-rounded throat and arms. She went to the old li- 
brary, where Grabam sat oneiing the ladies. She wanted his opinion 
concerning her appearance. The legend does not tell how he behaved 
on this occasion, but leaves it to young husbands to imagine. 

“© You must go to my mother, and let ber see how lovely you look. 
Walk first, that I may see how you look behind.’ So she took from his 
hand a spray of roses he had gathered, and preceded him from the room, 
e staircase to his mother’s chamber. She was in the dressing- 
room above. 

“* Go up by yourself,’ said Graham ; ‘I will remain on the stairs, and 
watch you both. I should like to hear what she says, when she does not 
think [ hear ; for she never praises you much to me, for fear of increas- 
ing my blind adoration, I a 

“L smiled at him, disappeared up the stairs. It was now 
becoming dark, and as . the stairs, a few minutes after- 
wards,jto hear what was , his mother’s voice, in a strange, eager tone, 
called —_, i light? 

cn, | me @ light ! ing me a light ! 

“ Then td. saw bis mother's old servant ran quickly from her seat 
by the window, and light a tall taper on the toilette. She carried this 


up to her mistress, and found on the etair on her retarn. She 
his arm, and a fearfally, 
“*Watch her! Watch her!’ 


“ He did watch, and saw—” 

“ Por God’s sake, Mr. Erle,” I interra 
taw—for I saw the same dreadful sight!’ 

“T have no doubt you did, since you eay so ; and because I have seen 


, “don’t tell me what he 


it —— 
‘e were silent for some moments, and then I asked if he knew any- 
eS of these people. 

“ Yes—the rest is well known to every one who lives within twenty 
miles. Graham Whinmore vowed not to remain under the same roof 
with his mother, after he had seen his wife’s blackened corpse. His grief 
and resentment were quiet and a He would not leave the corpse 
in the house ; but before midnight had it carried to a summer-house in 
the shrabbery, where he watched beside it, and allowed no one to st 

h, except the old servant who figures in this . She brought 

food, carried his commands to the household. the day of 
Lilian’s death till the day of the burial in the family vault at Whino- 
more Church, Graham guarded the summer-house where his wife lay, 
with his drawn sword as he walked by night roundabout. It was known 
that he would not allow the family jewels to be taken from the body, and 
that they were to be buried with it. Some say that he finally took them 
from the body himself, and buried them in the sbrabbery, lest the under- 
takers, tempted by the 7 of the jewels on the corpse, might desecrate 
her tomb cheretets for the sake of stealing them. This opinion is eup- 
ported by the fact that a portion of the shrubbery is haunted oy the 
apparition of Graham Whinmore, in mourning garments, and with a 
drawn sword io bis hand. 

“ Would you advise me to institute a search for those old jewels?” I 
asked smiling. 

“T would,” eaid he. “Bat take no one into your confidence, Tom 
Whinmore. You may raise a laugh against zou it you are unsucceseful. 
And if you find them, and take them oway—” 

S Which I certainly should do,” I interrapted. 


. Erle’s siory continued thus :— 

“ After his wife’s faneral, Grabam Whinmore not return to the 
Hall, but went away to the south, and never came here again, not even 
to visit his mother on her death-bed, a year after. In a few years he 
married 
Jane Whinmore,—always called ly Jane’ by our neighbours,—he 
Jeft the house and lands. He did not care to keep it in the family, and 
she might leave it to a stranger, or sell it, ifehe pleased. It was but a 
small portion of Graham Whiomore’s property, as you must know. She, 
however—this ‘Leddy Jane’—took a great fancy to the old She 
is said to have lived on terms of familiarity with the ghost of her grand- 
mother, and still more affectionately with her fa 8 first wife. She 
heard nothing of the buried jewels, and eaw nothing of her own father’s 
ghost during his lifetime. That part of the story did not come to light 
until after the death of Graham Whinomore ; when the ‘Leddy Jane’ 
herself was startled one evening in the shrabbery, by meeting the appa- 
rition of her father. It is said that she left her property to her Pay mn 
nephew's youngest son, in obedience to his injunctions during that inter- 
view.” 

“So that though unborn at the time, I may consider myself lord of 
Whinmore Hall, by the will of my great- father!” I sai 

“ ly so. I think it an indication that the ghostly power is to 
die out in your time. The last year of the wicked Lady Henrietta’s life 
was very wretched, as you may suppose. Her besetting and cherished 
sins brought their own reward—and her crowning crime was avenged 
without the terror of the law. For it is said that every evening at sun- 
set the apparition of her murdered daughter-in-law came before her, 
wearing the rich dress which was so dear to the proud woman ; and that 
she was compelled to repeat the cruel act, and to hear her screams and 
the farewell curses of her adored son. The servants all left the Hall in 
affright ; and no one lived with the wicked ny byw the faithfal old 
servant, Margaret Thirlston, who stayed with to the last, followed 
her to the grave, and died soon after. 

“ Her son and bis wife were sought for by Jane Whinmore on her arri- 
bal here. Gio ge Oe 6 hee a a ae, wanted as house- 
keeper and farm-manager at the Hall. And at the death of Giles Thirl- 
ston, his con Ralph became farm-manager in his He continued 
there till ‘1’ Leddy’s’ death, when he settled at littie wayside ino 
which you have seen, and which he calls s Leddy Jane’s gift.’ od 


I have bat little more to say. Mr. Erle and I pnt, by Apes 
den treasure. We found it, after reading a letter secreted in the escri- 
toire, addressed to ‘ My youngest W's ae son.’ In that let- 
ter directions were given for the oat aa ono 
They were buried outside the garden , on the open moor, on 
very spot where I can swear I saw the figure of a man with a sword—my 
great-grandfather, Grabam Whinmore. 

After I married, we came to live in the south ; and I took every means 
to let my little estate of Whinmore. To my regret the Hall has never 
found a tenant, and it is still without a tenant after these twenty-five 


Will any reader make me an offer? They shall have it —-, 2 
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THE CALCUTTA ADJUTANT. 


this unfortunate gen 
did 


again, and had sons and aE Toan unmarried daughter, | tants—each 





tionlese. 
and don’t care to see them again ; I 
standing ite venerable associations, I would scarce leave 

gaze upon it a second time. -What are flying fish? Did one 


fiying-fish and the eternal talk about them on board? 
snakes, lava—what, short of a mermaid or unicora, woul 


lived thing vn earth. There are dozens of Pompeys’ 


nean ; Gibraltar Rock reminded me of the Bass; Portobello bears a 
strong resemblance to Melita, where St. Paul was shipwrecked ; and the 


ugly Sphinx would disappoint the poet who writes so reverently of its 
“calm eternal eyes!’ 


The reader must imagine a large square of ground—say a quarter of 


ap acre—covered with oae-storied buildings, and intersected geometri- 
cally by several narrow pathways, and he bas the principal European 
bazaar in Calcutta before him. On the roofs of these stalls, “rainy sea- 
son” of India, are generally trom twenty-five to forty adjatants, who seem 
to regard that bazaar as freehold property, to be held for them by per- 
petuity. There are hundreds of other adjutants within a circle of two 
miles diameter ; but the arrangement appears to be, that Calcutta shall 
be parcelled out like the London postal districts, and a certain number 
of adjatants posted in each division, for, after careful observation, I have 
never detected an intruder. 

These birds vary in size—I fancy, merely on account of age, for all the 
old members seem to be fee wry the same in length of body, wing, and 
limb. They stand aboat five feet or five-feet-six high, have alsng straight 
broad bill, much depressed, the upper mandibles flattened, and termi- 
nated by a very strong hook, the lower formed by two bony branches, 
which are flexible, and united at the tip; from these branches is sus- 
pended a naked skin, in form of a pouch; face and throat naked ; nos- 
trils basal, in the form of narrow longitadioal slits; legs long and thin ; 
all the four toes connected by a web; and wings of great dimensions. 
These wings, when closed, vary sometimes in colour, and some are nearly 
black, others of quite a fasbionable mauve colour, fringed by under-fea- 
thers of a much lighter hue. There is a look of iness about their 
legs ; and the owners of them move about with such a slow, stately, 
dignified gait, that they make one believe that their knee-joints are no 
better than they ought to be. The flaccid membranous pouch or ae 
onder their — is very different to the one possessed by 0 apestes 
pelican shown English zoological gardens. This ap of the 
adjutants has a very good model at home in those burnt-eienaa coloured 
cologsal sausages—if they are sausages—exposed in the cheesemongers’ 
windows. They are about eighteen inches long, and capable of great 
distension, as 1 can bring an illustration to prove. I was standing the 
other day in a verandah, which flanked one side of an unusually exten- 
sive and picturesque garden, wheo I heard a marvellous declamation 
pour forth from the harsh throats of nearly two hundred crows. They 
were on cornices, balustrades, co trees, in short, every- 
where. The subject of this mighty tumult was a raw-beaded old adja- 
tant, who, by causes for reasons unknown to me, bad provoked the 
indignation of his feathered neighbours. Leaving their perches, they 
descended upon him, unti!, as he who penned “ Hiawatha’ describes it, 
“the air grew dark with pimions.” The adjutant is in nowise organized 
for defence ; he shuns man and beast (never jostling ia the street crowd, 
es insinuated in many comic engravings), and the impertinent crows had 
by far the best of this recluse. They attacked him principally about the 
head, which has at all times a bare and sore appearance. At last, driven 
to desperation, the adjutant, by a manceuvre, possibly more by accident 
than good management, succeeded in seizing one of his bold foes with 
his large and powerful bill. The black victim fluttered and struggled 
strenuously for a minute or two, during which time its captor was en- 
gaged in making bis hold of his enemy more complete. The hour of that 
bird’s dissolation bad arrived, aod he was not to die as other crows have 
died from time immemorial! There were two or three violent efforts 
made on the part of the adjutant, and in a moment more, the crow, body 
and limb, claws, feathers, acd bill, was in the sienna-toned pouch of the 
great avenger! He who writes it saw it done. 

A friend of miae, whose cat had presented whoever chose to have 
them with a family of five kittens, resorted to the customary mode of 
avoibilation, and submitted them toa grave. At the end of this 
0 SS oe wise Res tenn 5 talear offal. An adju 
descended, and with the gusto of Vitellias over a Brundusium or 


a 


crine oyster, deposited the whole in his convenient receptacle. 

This Goveneer es Ss ee ee eet ae nae 
of all uses—e joke. The editor of Major Anderson’s “ 
Lacknow” me, that he had seen —_ raw 
fn and pace on on grvad mato an stat Que 

on an 
would be the descent, and the pearance of the fatal bone. Another 


ry 
swallowing a bone—would often find an attachment formed 
between them likely to last through life. 

Yet barmless to an extreme are these strange eccentric birda, never- 
wearied scavengers in a city where disease is rife, and where he who 
dined with us yesterday may never sit at another table again. Bread, 
—— or other vegetables, afford no charm whatever; bat after you 

ve cast away the most contemptible fragment of flesd, fly-eaten and 
heat-tainted, ten seconds do not elapse before an adjatant has disposed 
of it. Now and thea arises a faint struggle among them for the same 
morsel, but they are not obdurate; their maxim is “ Zach one for him- 
self,” bat also, “ Live and let live.” 

So usefal and necessary are these birds to Calcutta, that a heavy pe- 
nalty is levied u aoy person who is the direct or indirect means of 
causing the death of one of them; and I have found considerable diffi- 
culty in obtaining a deceased one for my small museum. are pre- 
eminently the head of the “ scavenger family,” which here includes val- 
tures, and white-tippeted hawks, myriads of white-breasted crows, and 
troops of howling jackale—the last of which, however, only make their 
appearance in the night-time. The adjutant’s cry very much resembles 
water flowing from a narrow-necked bottle; and it invariably utters it 
when about to swallow a piece of offel. When they fly, their immense 
wings natarally cause a loud rushing sound ; and I grieve to say that in 
these flights = your sedies a often rome that vermin of an ex- 
ceedingly repulsive genus upon you, for adjutant, like the val- 
ture, has its bod re oe — a yeenb homey 
slyly up to a valtare, and uoder very nose that ag, presence, 
ma 4 at the tenants of bis bosom. wa 

A remarkable instance of death, caused by an adjutant, occurred at 
Berhampore a few years ago. A young officer was on 
and when - the act of bya | Shoe cea er es an 
flying rapidly with great impetus from an te direction, passed his 
age bil through the unfortunate officer’s With such means of 
travelling, it ie no wonder that in the hot season there is scarcely one 
adjatant to be seen in Calcatta ; and when these birds retura, they are 


tant, 


of equa 
them in her bill, when alarmed or intraded upon, and flying with them 
another retreat ; occasionally, too, she hides them 


If, a8 is sometimes the case, she deposits her young in a dry or desert re- 
gion, she brings them water in her gular pouch, which contains about 
twenty pints of liquid. In the same t 


and presumptuous, so is the adjutant 
mankind co pare Satie invention. 


: 
: 
| 


Nothing remains a novelty long. I have seen the Pyramids, | a farti 
on seen Mount Sinai, pc! hore a an thet Lea 
my cabin to covered, I might b 


not fly into | for hi I 
my cabin one night, in the Red Sea, when we were sailing over Phavach’s ‘ _ a 


host, and did I not throw its corpee away when it died, sick and tired of 


B pay | came 80 famous; 

: care to see | oF} tural b 

twice? © Boots at the Holly Tree Ina! tell me whither went the uni- ; senate 

corn which you know you saw at the fair? Novelty is the shortest-| language ; 
h ] Pillars to be seen | said to hedg 

in the factery chimaeys in a railway ride from Hamilton to Glasgow ; 

the Irish Sea is as green, and deep, and wet as the beloved Mediterra- | head—soudding as he was under a bare poll—shining in the hot sun, I 











“ Orfeo,” ofvener. 














y glance—far from it—but as if he saw from my ap- 
id not help him in his difficulty. Had my head been 
ave uncovered it, in sudden respect and admiration 
: like to have asked him how he got on under his me- 
tempsychosis system ; if he thought as highly of it practically as he did 
theoretically ; or whetber he had heard how the school he founded. be- 
bow Theophrastus had written some charming works 
y; how the dogmatic tone and subtle distinctions of 
his own philosophy pleased more than Plato’s doubts and allegorical 
but there was present that divinity about the bird'whic> is 

e kinge, and which completely sealed my lips. 
He walked away with the most absorbing stateliness, bis venerable 


would have given a lac of rupees, if I had had it, to have known his 
thoughts ; bat as that was impossible, I merely marmured, “ Juldee jao” 


| (Go quickly) to my bearers, and consoled myself with the unalterable 
| conviction, that my exile to Iodia had given me a distiaction high above 


my fellows—that of meeting face to face, with time to notice bim. care- 
fully, the immortal Aristotle. 


Returning by the same route two hours afterwards, and in good spirits 


| at the thought of seeing the philosopber again, I naturally looked out for 


him with eagervess. To my disappointment, however, I espied him on 
the uppermost cornice of one of ihe Chowringhee palaces, calmly ooca- 
pied in taking a bird's-eye view of the world below. There arose aloud 
cry from a fashionable residence ia the vicinity, that a splendid stratam 


| of offal had been discovered there in a heap of kitchen refuse, und the 


adjutant, master now over the tenant of his bosom, raised his wide-reach- 
ing wings, and flapped with noisy heaviness through the air, until he 


swooped upoa the newly fouad repast, to secure his portion. 


em 
QUEEN STREET, PORTSEA. 
BY G. A. SALA. 


I wish they would give that delightful opera of Kappell-Meister Glack, 
‘Tis an old-world production, written when musicians 
wore ruffles, powder, and when the Opera House was illuminated by wax 


candles instead of gas. But ah! how ever fresh and sparkling-are the 


simple old melodies ; how quickly the kindly “ tunes” —they don’t write 
* tunes’”’ now-a-days: our music is either Nigger sing-song, or sonatas in 
x minor—find out the responsive chords in our hearts. I am no masi- 
cian, and when I talk of old Timotheus’ art, I geaerally contrive to utter 
two or three solecisms per phrase; yet I can't help saying that these 

old operas—say “Orfeo,” “ Don Giovanni,” “ Ifigenia ia Tauride,” and 

the like—confer on me a similar degree of pleasure to that which I de- 

rive from hearing “ The Beggar’s Opera,” or “ Love in a Village,” or 

“The Waterman.” The distunce between is immense, of course. [ see 

the diletéanti hold ap their hands in horror and astoaishment ; I bear them 

whisper, “ Profanatioa!”’ Butl can’t help it. I recognise in both, in 

all, that priceless gift of melody which “raised a mortal to the skies,” 

and “ brought an angel down.” My tears are as ready to flow at “ Then 

farewell my trim-built wherry,” or “ When the beart of a mano,” or at 

the delightful “ Wappiog Old Stairs,”’—your health, Charles Dibdin, 

and shame to the ministerial curmudgeons who took your pension away 

—as at “ Vedrai carino,” or “ La ci darem la mano.” I can even bear 
with “ Artaxerxes, rococo,” as is the venerable score of Dr, Arne. I can 

shed scalding tears over “ In infancy our hopes and fears,’’ and am al- 
ways prepared to sigh sympathetically over “‘ Water parted,” althou 

I am free, to confess that some portion of my admiration for that last- 
named performance is due to the fact that it is one of the “very gen- 
teeleat of tunes” —the other was the “ Miouet in ‘ Ariadne,’ whieh the 
gentleman in Goldsmith’s undying comedy who was “ obligated to dance 
@ bear,” caused Brain to caper to. 

And about “ Orfeo” and Kappell-Meister Gluck, if he were indeed a 
chapel-master. Well, there is in that same opera (wisely revived withia 
these latter days at our great lyric theatres), one of the sweetest, purest, 
most plaintive airs that was ever composed and noted down on a good 
man’s ba:psichord, and which is tung by the bereaved and incon le 
Orpheus. Well might it have melted the hearts of the brutes, and of 
Piuto iato the bargain. If you are not an opera-goer, or live in the 
country, far away from the radii of “ operatic tours,” ask at the masic 
sbops for “‘ Che faro senza Euridice,’”’—this is by no meaos the first time 
I have recommended it to my readers—and then go home, try it over on 
the pianoforts, strive to sing it, and weep. Note specially the pathetic 
ioquiry of the discoasolate minsirel, “ Che faro, dove 01" —"* What 
am I to do, whither am I to go?” he asks. Whither indeed, poor 
widower! Did you never mark the sadly wandering, seeking, asking 
look of bim who kas lost a young wife, 
realize bis loss? What is he to do? 
vacant? 


and set her crimped cap at bimt Whither away—save to the cold house 
of derknezs and of peace, where she lies mouldering ? 

“ Che taro, dove andro?’ While I reiterate the query, I bear sooffers 
laughing their bitter laugh, and say that they would not fiddle their 
wives back, or weep becaure Pluto had taken them to be handmaidens 
to Proserpine. Away, you ecoffers—come not anigh me! But I am 
enabled, ia this place, to put the Orpbeonic question withoat the slightest 
reference to matrimony, or to Eurydice (who, I daresay, led her busband 
a terrible life). I merely ask myeelf what I am to do this week, and 
where I am to go among my Streets of the World. Abroad, shall it be ? 
I am ready for the Overland route. Make up the mailbage. “ Saddle 
my horses, and call out my men,” that is,—Pack my portmanteau, and 
fill my pocket-book with circular notes. “ = the west gate, and let 
me gae free,” id est,—Drive me to the South-Western Railway terminus ; 
and, Porter! get mes ticket for Southampton, en rowe for Alexandria. 
Bat J am not ‘ Bonnie Dundee,” and I won’t go abroad just yet. Ihave 
oo many Ging» to attend to ; oo mane © of jon and com- 
mission to repair and to atone for, The Indian mail shall depart with- 
out me ; but, nevertheless, I will go out of town. The South-Western 
Railway shall carry me, not to the town and county of the famous Sir 
Bevis, sot to the emiling old home of the Marlands and the bar with its 
grinving lions, not to the ey eH of the South, with its docks, its 
warehouses, and its huge West India steamere—but to a place where 
there is a street as curious as any you can meet with in 
world about. Guard! I am going to. Portsmouth. 

Without art this work may be ; but it shall not be said that it is desti- 
tate of artfulness. Did it escape you that I the health of Mr. 
Charles Dibdio, late poet laureate to the navy? and that] made 
mention of such dittics as “Then farewell my trim-built wherry,” and 
“ Wapping Old Stairs?” Why, that was pure artfulneas. I wanted, you 
see, to get you into a nautical frame of mind, to cause you to splice the 
main brace, to caress the dogshores abaft the binnacle—you will perceive 
that my vocabulary of sea terms is as abundant as it is correct—and to 
shiver your timbers. It was my intention to make you belay, to avast 
heaving—whatever that may be—to unfurl the flag which bas braved for 
a thousand years the battle and the breeae, to remember those 
who guard our native seas, to sweep through the deep where the stormy 
winds do blow ; to bear in mind that Britannia needs no bulwark, no 
tower along the steep—they have joss voted a few millions for the erec- 
tion of “ towers along the steep ;” and, indeed, to joia with me in ~ 
ing that wonderful bybrid national anthem which poor dear Albert Smi 
ased to tack on to his song of the “ Mermaid,” singing,— 

“ Rale, Britannia! 
Britannia rules the waves : 
Britons never, never, never— 
God save the Queen !” 
The word is “ Portsmouth aboy !” and I artfully endeavoured to saturate 
you with a saline solution before I brought you within ken of the great 
naval Street of the World. 
To understand Portsmouth 


your travels 


aright, you must begin to count the towns 

- fingers. Begin: Landport, 
orteea, and Southsea. Bind all together 
covered ways, batteries, and lines of circumval- 
whole: and a very wonderful 


Portemouth 
with bastions, ditehes, 
lation, aud you bave Portsmouth as a y 
whole it is, although,some discontented spirits spell it with an 4, and 
without the w. 

Portemouth and ite congeners—Gosport and Southsea excepted—ere 
in the island of Porteea, which io fifteen miles in circumference, and con- 


5 ° 
& famous common, is the -place of Sout with 
-out- towards Spitbead, he Motebenh, and oe tae of 
Landport is at the top of Portsmouth, separated 
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it by fortifications; and at Landport is the railway terminus. Porte- 
a is a free port—it is abeolately impossible to avoid tautology. 
There is a considerable amount of trade with France carried on, and the 
Portsmouthians boast that in one year they imported something like 
thirty millions of French egge. They also point proudly to the facts— 
that ta the kitchen gardens of the adjaceat villages, heads of brocoli 
have been grown, weighing twenty-five poands each ; and that bread is 
at all times twopence the four-pouod loaf cheaper with them, than at 
either London or Brighton. When I tell you that at the commencement 
of the present century there were ouly 32,166 inhabitants to the island 
of Porteea, and that the last ceasus makes the numbers, inclading the 
garrison, very nearly approach seventy thoasand, you may retire to your 
couch with the pleasant ae a that Portsmouth is an exceedingly 
ving and populous place. 
oput Shy Queen Street, Portsea, as a Street of the World, when Ports- 
mouth itself—which is the seat of the municipal and military govera- 
ment of the town and fortress, the heart of the citadel, the donjoa keep, 
so to speak, and is, beside the locale of those fashiocable hotels, the 
“ George,” and the “ Fountaia”—can boast of a very ancient and re- 
nowned jHigh Street, very wide, cleanly, and commodious likewise, 
and fall of wealthy shops and handsome houses? The reason is easily 
given. You eee little of Portsmouth’s real military, naval dockyard, 
and slop-selling life in the High Street. It is the Regent Street of the 
town, as Landport is its Whitechapel, Gosport its Lambeth or Bermond 
sey, and Southsea its Kensington or Brompton. But Portsea is the ua- 
adulterated Wapping, Kotberhithe, Limehouse, and Ratcliff Highway, 
all lolled into one, done up in navy blue, aod marked with the broad 
arrow. Tom Tug, Ben Brace, Tom Bowliog, and Mr. Midshipman vor 
are only to be found in fall bloom at Portsea. There, at the sout 
western extremity of Queen Street, is that enormous Portsmouth Dock- 
ard, which Erostatra‘us the Second, alias Jack the Painter, tried to burn 
n. There, on the Common Hard, as in Queen Street and its reeking 
little arteries, shall you see the celebrated and rubicund “Jack’s de- 
li his lovely Nav.” There is an equally celebrated young lady, the 
ace of our brave tare, known as “ Poll of Portsmouth Point ;” bat 
“ Point,” albeit in Portsmouth, and yet a rendezvous for watermeo, has 
become very quict and very mercantile, being mostly the abiding-place 
of ship brokers and steam-packet agents, and Poll has emigrated to the 
more congenial purlieus of Queen Street, and the Common Hard. Her 
Majesty’s navy can’t get on without Poll, nor Poll without Her Majesty’s 
pavy. I don’t mean to insinuate, for a moment, that Poll need neces- 
outly be naughty. She is very often married to Jack, and draws his 
half-pay while be is on a cruise. She may be Jack’s legitimate sweet- 
heart, or hie sister, or his aunt ; but, wherever Jack is, there is also to 
be found that eccentric and fiery-faced female who is known as Poll or 
Nao, with that marvellous straw bonoet which won’t sit on ber bead, and 
which will flop over ber shoulders; with that flaring silk handker- 
chief, worn in a cross, saltire ; with that clean cotton gown, whose short 
sleeve reveals the stardy, chubby arm with the rosy elbow ; with those 
powerful hands ; that tremendously voluble tongue ; that invineible pro- 
ty for loving Jack, and tearing Jack’s hair, and scratching Jack’s 
eae for drinking with Jack in one of the ten thousand tippliog- 
on the Hard, and dancing with Jack while the black man plays the 
. This is Poll; this is Nan; a worthy, generous soul, with an nao- 
bounded affection for the nava!, and a supreme contempt for the military 
element ; with the heart that can feel for another, but who is unforta- 
nately and incurably given to dancing, to driok, and to pugilism. I look 
at Poll or Nan, ond with a sigb, am forced fo admit, that, taking away 
refinement, she is own sister to that Poll who put her arms 
akimbo, and, looking at the Admiral’s house, devoted that high fanction- 
to a most uncomfortable fate, because he sent the ship to sea on a 
Christmas day ; nay, more, that she is cousin-german to that sweet and 
lack-eyed Susan, who, when all in the Downs the ship was 
, Came on rd, and bid the “ gallant” sailors tell ber true, 
whether her sweet William was among the crew. 
One of the most striking peculiarities of Queen Street, Porteea, is in 
its sudden and bewildering tranritioa from the quiet dulness of a coun- 
town to the noisy crowdiug and buetle of a great naval emporium. 
whole place. , generally termed Portsmouth, is a strange ex- 
ample of you are on Southsea Common, you may sit on the 
beach; bring the pretty little marice villas within telescopic range, wateh 
the little children paddling among the sand and sbingles, slyly glance at 
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recommends to get out of the way, as “ they’re 
Sateen "She are among the “common 
-shore’’ on Southeea Common. Bat they are no pretty 
shells, but those borrid fron fall of gan- 
fron missiles, which the infernal ingenaity of man has de- 
ghter his fellow creatures with. You turn back on the Com- 
, ten minutes since, you left balf-a-dozen pretty§ourse-maids 
g charges, a boy flying his kite, a couple of sportive young 
lton Mowbray (pork pie) hate, drying their streaming locks 
and a ru ig cow or two t how is the scene 
entire British army seems to be careering wildly over the 
urf is strewn with “ — pa be! powder 
t Infantry are be pected b: 

Soath Babbleshire Militia are oat for 
Grill. Detachments from half-ea-~dozen regiments are exercising at bayo- 

net or aiming drill. White-coated bandsmen are gathered in grou 
their brazeo ments gleaming in the sun, until the corps to which 
they belong sball reform and march away. Little drummer-boys and 
fifers are oem at a distance by the imposing drum-major 
where, a quarter of an hour oon Ge babies crowed. Bang! there goes 
avolley. The sentimental pilgrim retires disgusted. He flies from this 
monstrous parade You or I may be such a sentimental pilgrim. 
Say that you are he. You see before you a quiet country-looking road 
between grass plats. You cross a bridge over what seems to be 
a el canal, not very flash of water, and what little there is of the 
aqueous element covered with the inky bloom of stagnation. The canal is 
bordered by neat) g banks of tarf, behind w 


rie 
velit 


cf 
i 
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you catch a glim 
ee a —- ee ee eee You 
pass a dar ie way, W gas lamps are protected 
wire screener. Then another , another canal, another line of 
banks, and no open country, alas! bat a ee . 
before whore portals dusky sentinels are for ever pacing, within whose 
dark interior, and on whose hard, inelined planes, di alded by the name 


of oy — in sean aie sit, = nge, aod crouch, 

drinkiog smoking short pipes, spelling over cheap newspapers, and 

looking, at most times and searone, caseniingty uncomfortable :—a dull 

monotony of duty this, enlivened only when the corporal summons the 

men to go on mS the passing by of a general officer evokes the cry 
ou 


as yet you have but got out of Southsea into Portsmouth. You at 3? 


And 
pursue the length of a provincial little street, lined on one side by a 
grassy expanse, walled and railed in, called the “ Governor’s Green,” 
and on the other by a chapels, and little chandlers’ and 
and Teg aw shops. This might be a thoroughtare of Stoke Pogis 
or je Peddlington, till, craning your eyes down a dark, narrow street 
to the right, you see that it is fall of soldiers io fatigue jackets, and sun- 
barat soldiers’ children, and slatternly soldiers’ wives ; and casting your 
eyes upwards, you find that the gloomy lane is called Barrack Street, and 
harbours in its red brick tenements, nestling under the shadow of the 
ramparts, huodreds of fighting men. More chandlers’ and green grocers’ 
a toy shop, a little linuendraper’s, the emtrance to a neat little 
, confirm you more and more in the notion that you are perambu- 
hy es oO Semen borough ; until a g opening shows 
on, istance, batter: guns, pyramids of cannon balls, which 
,- in their shirt-sleeves 4 po tine scraping aad 





and more dusky reutinels pacing to aud fro. Then you cross a wide, rt 
handsome, cleaaly street, full of imposing buildiogs, with clamps of 


trees at one end, with a staring, stone- > 
ora. gees, sno tanner Tnante ch the eter. You 
to be that wh! 


ich I have deecribed it—clean, wide, ; but 
at most times it is decidedly dall. At least it was dall five minutes since, 
hen, grat, Go Oucty cont resimest, plenocm and , ite band - 
eae ol the rend Still = You | 
w you pursue unge 
lato'e vile back sre! flo soiere, uly ra — 
little hovela w blest - cheapest articles of 
Lp a pe gh ands Som, Eee slopes, more 
bridges and oa greet your view. You begin to congratulate 
yourself egain. At last you are nearing the open country. Portsmouth 





















who are waltsing in the surf ander the awnings of | hing- Then. 


seems ten miles behind. Ob, fallacy of fallacies! You have escaped 
Seylla, aad etraightway fall into Charybdis. You undergo another pro- 
bation of moats, drawbridges, and covered ways, and then a quiet, su- 
burban-looking road leads bens not into the regions of rurality, bat into 
the very thick and midst of the Common Hard, and Queen Street, Port- 


sea. 

A man might spend ten years—nay, all his life—ia Landport, or ia 
Portemoath town proper, without ever setting eyes on salt water. You 
are so beset end walled in by ramparts, bastions, moats, drawbridges, 
batteries, and guard-bouses, which the (EJiles of the town again have 
artfully veiled by plantations of trees, that the view of old ocean is, in 
the majority of cases, quite shat out, To see the sea you must progress 
towards “ Point,” where the floating bridge, a big flat barge, worked by 
two chains and a steam engine, ferries you across the harbour to Gos- 
port, or else you must pay toll to go on to the Victoria Pier, where you 
may either eniff the brioy at your leisure, or take steamer for 
the Isle of Wight ; or must sit om the beach at Southsea, at the risk of 
being driven away by shells and rumoars of shells; or, lastly, you must 
drive through Portemouth’s back settlements, come ey the mill- 
pond, go along Ordnance Row, and attack the Common Hard bodily. 

And even the “ Hard” may be, at times, dul], and of no more account 
than the landing-place at Erith, or the pier at Southend. It just depends 
upoo the namber of ships there may be at Spithead. If the vessels on 
the station are few and far betweeo, and if there is a paucity of steamers 
being ha ee Yoo or refitted, in some manner or another in the 
dockyard, the Hard enjoys 5 Sn an aspect of the most lamblike quiet- 
nese. There, in front of the ard, in Neleon’s famous flag-ehip the Vic 
py f now carrying the of the Port Admiral of Portsmouth, aad with 
a due complement of “ old salts” and y powder-monkies on board ; 
but they seem to have plenty of harbour duties to perform, and seldom 
come onshore. I believe that the nascent Jack Tars of Albion are ini- 
tiated by weatherbeaten veterans iuto all kinds of nautical myst-ries on 
board the Viclory,—that they learn to reef and steer, to heave the lead, 
to knot, to plait, and to make sails; but to an exterior observer, their 
principal daties appear to consist ia washing their linen, which to the 
number of many hundred Guernsey frocks, shirte, and dack trougers, is 
perpetually undergoing the —— of drying, and braves the breeza, if 
not the battle, in a perpetu 



















The case went on; the man was committed, condemned, and within a 
few hours executed. 

As I walked home with Mejor V-—, I asked bim most earnestly, if he 
had avy loformation to induce him to suspect that anything was con- 
cealed in the bread? 

“Nothing at all.” 

“ Aad how came you to do so?” 

“ Upon my life I can’t say. I thought it odd to see two loaves handed 
in for a single meal—the prisoner’s hands trembled as he held them out 
«Aad you bed cuspio 

* you no previous ion ?” 

“None, whatever. But remember Dibdin’s song about the ‘Cherab 
that sits up aloft.’ It is not the firetetime that the observation of the 
most minute trifles has saved my life.’’ 

“Come, Henry, don’t be so egotistical. Walk qaick, its dinner-time, 
and I am as hungry as a hunter.” 

So oa I harried with my strange relative, he whistling as carelessly, 
and apparently as unmoved, as if no miracle (for as sach I shall ever 
look upon it) had just occurred to save his life. 

ie 


MY LEARNED FRIENDS. 


Towards the gloomy shadows of four o’clock, at which season the wn- 
employed legal mind is subject to fall into melancholy, and become a 
prey to morbid fancies—feeling a longing to tura the familiar blae-bag 
me @ sack, and ng 3 sorrows by cones yey ~ manoer— 

these momeats, on those , uograte k benches, prac- 
tisiog the law among my learned friends. 

My learned friends are sitting in what may be called skirmishing 
ties, up and down, above and below me, on all sides, practising beir 
pyran Let me convey my yr | of this phrase fully. One 

friend is busy with a sharp b penknife neatly carving a 
memorial of himself—his initial letters, in fact—upon the bark of some 
fair tree—the edge of his desk, in fact—so that his charmer, coming that 
way at even (a most improbable circumstance), shall start at the well- 
known emblems, and be He has laid his face to the ledge for the 
purchase of his instrament, and warms ge A his work. 


i 


flatter from the rigging of the great liae- learned friend is gleaning ite’ il 
af-batile ship.” ‘There is the Bredlent, Iikewiae, moored in the harbour at | Morning Paper ; but, in & farreptitious eovepiratceike fasting, Leeme 
some distance from the Hard, and the Britannia, which is a training school | the spread out below his knees, and his 


for naval cadets; but the students of gunnery and navigation on board 
are seldom seen about the Hard or Queen Street. When their officers | to 
come on shore their boats take them to the landiog-place in the dock- 
yard, whence they dive cautiously through into the High Street. 

At ordinary seasone, therefore, beyond a few watermen, who unceas- 
ingly bother you to take boat and go over the Victory, the Excellent, or 


by 
as of an unseen conflagration, aad 
t to advise the world of ihe tape 
aod it mast be said ingenuous, operation that is going forward. 
A third learned friend is picking out with much nicety, virious lamina 


any of the Queen’s yachts that may be in the harbour, there is nothing | of ham-sandwich from a japanned tin volume, labelled on the back “ His- 
omnes nautical, Charles Dibdinic, or T. P. Cookish about the Com- of England.” A fourth learned smal 
mon Hard, or the long street which exteads at right angles from i les vol “ie A 


t, 
Queen Street. The place simply strikes you as being rather tifall, 

supplied with puitebene of cooaien } pp , Fes | 
with outfitting and jewellers’ stores, the names of whose proprietors are 
mostly of a Mosaic character. But when there is a squadron at Spit- 
head ; when her Majesty’s ship Rover, 120, screw line of-battle, comes | most 
into port after a three years’ craise; when a covey of guoboats has come 
in from China, or the Crimea, or the Baltic, then the Hard and 
Queen Street are themselves again. Then are the naval traditions re- 





vived of prodigal Jacke, rendered reckless by vast payments of wages | trations of amateur skill ; and uestion as to the comparative 

and prize money, os wee scrambliog heated sovereigns amon ties of lead and steel is ort at rest for ever the medium of ink- 

little boye, lighting a with pay warrants, and eating fi helen many-bladed penknife cutlery. These are the little 
ween 


notes, as batter. Then do lovely Nan 
and (sometimes artificially black-eyed) Susan come out five hundred 
strong on and in its purlieus ; then are cabs aod flys freigbted 
with exhilarated man-o’war’s-men and their fair companions, and driven 
furiously round all the four towns; the charioteers charging double, 
Goompionest of pelaguel sotenaine shun tego Wen, Setiben be 
complement of passengers a g nine e, » jes the 
driver, on the box, and the inevitable black man, who is Jack’s Blondel, 
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* * * © Aftera short time, and before the cheers ot the friends of 
the acquitted bad ceased to read the air, Sir M. B——, and Major V—— 
entered the court house, and took.their places amongst the counsel. 

It was now clear that a serious cas? was coming on, and the pressure 
in the hall was great, every place waa filled up ; some ladies occupied 
the sheriff’s box, Silence was at length proclaimed, and the r to 
be tried appeared at the bar. Never did I sce a poor wretch afflicted with 
a worse countenance. He was daly arraigned, and finally pleaded “ not 


, 


eitenins bade on amet tn Le ae the material 
guilty.” Sergeant G—— now stated the case, and a more fearful one, I | of that fine fabric, not to the that I allude—which I laborices 
thiok, I never heard. The man was accused of baviog murdered an old | ly, and with infinite pains, adjust uoder the shirt-collar, then I look 


—, who had long supported him, and her two infant grand- 
chil e 
The evidence and conclusive ; bat the re- 
tained that “Olid novia look Shick the most intelligent ee 
cao assume, whea determiced to baffle the investization of bis superiors, 
and so the case went on, occasionally eliciting a sigh of horror from those 
ed to such fearful details. The prosecution closed ; a mo- 
mentary pause took place. The counsel turned to converse er, and 
a few persons left the court. At this moment some prov 8 were 


i 
: 
; 


I should ere re ae eee I may as well have 

Sesaghs to sha, sesoney peenen, 008 Sites Sas lapeetion Go be Ge cne- it, as the cap and bells and the rest of the furniture. But mine is a 
tom) were handed to him over the thin spikes which are fixed sround the pr eee gees gy SR Ld oa) eae it with 

dock. This was goio , when suddenly the voice of Major V. rang | old reports, and dictionaries, and ancient pwede pe, ye 

cleerly h the Hail. ‘ Tusky, 8'op those loaves—man alive pene bo Re metir of Uitutors Bone, peel of ve years back. 
— What does he want with two loaves? Wouldn’t one be enough for him?” | I have no spirit to throw myself into my part, or beat up the halle and 
The bread, that the prisoner’s wife was banding to him, was instantly overbardened with that load of mendacity. Lat me ‘worship 

pounced upon by the police sergeant. It consisted of two ordinary loaves | Mambo-Jambo in my owa a and realistic “~~ 
r, a8 we oftec see in bakers’ shops, and therefore, beyond | have tried to carry out the sham, and have my blue wallet witha 
the fact of the meal being expensive there was nothiog to remark pasen onek Lying clocinny 5 Nabe Catt. 066 nd 5 the requisite 
~ ge eames: > eg grr <inemaises T beaks dove under tee een en ee 

un 

aenpan Semin, taing Case enewe here?” He did so. “As long | my eeiah Baca ah ont eae At 
as you py never attend such a jolting as this, Sarely one | times, I it over my shoulder with the down io it, and 
would be e for three of them :”’ aad wh le thas speaking, the liken myself to the children of Israel, who deal in the waifs and of 
broke the loaves in two. “ Ob, what is that, somethiog binds them to- sopesel, My Wide ng boo Sntees Fahy Sins 0 ok in- 
ther t”’ sn eee Rompe, cohen ae ae. Every one starts | fant. It seues got Se Cesena, | Oar, Ge SE Gab 588 pee Hla 5 
terror and amazement, except the magistra‘e himself, who coolly ex- | bat will always be same puny, wasted, little bey HE thing. 
amines the weapon. Then turuing to the astouished , he coolly re- | When Bluster, Q.C., bas been sent for, and yh ony PD 
marks, “ Loaded up to the mazzle, my Lord ;” and him the pis- Bp aiee cape ane Sromwaliods Caqeas 208, sere ao ome 

tol. Ina moment high is struck damb with surprise : | of a when that eminent but advocate anaes yu 
an moteesing turns to the prisoner, and sternly asks for an | knees ae Seotince to eae eae are look oa 
explanat‘on. In a moment the wretch throws himself on his knees : | thatovergrown monster he carries with him ; that (he is a Q. CG.) 


“ Ob, Jane! Jane! The Lord be good tour. He has a charmed life, and 
its no use fighting agin him. Ob, their Major. It must have been the 
Divil hi who tould you abou! yy Biddy, by the 
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devote a portion of my evening hours, when the fog is thicken- 
shades are getting down, to the “ improving,” morally speak- 
of each individual gear. The v brillianey of the new wig, daz- 
Y and span, witbgat so m as acari or even a bair astray. 
‘given to understand that the artist whose ingenious fingers construct 
gear holds that there is not a more beautiful object ia the world than 
ig symmetrically set on! 
: What ry touching eloquence in these decorations —what phases of anti- 
quity! That yellowish hay-coloured wig, mouldy-looking, frayed, limp, 
ragged, mangy, belongs to a learned friend—a “ younger” learned 
Aes” tbat fe to say, & junior. The most wretched, desolate spectac! 
‘As is his wig, so is my learned friend—mouldy, limp, frayed, and ragged 
bave grown sunken, crow’s-feet have gathered, cheeks have withe- 
red and fallen in, teeth have dropped away, all ander that draggled hay- 
coloured thing of my sexagenarian junior. He and his wig bave sat 
together, and will sit together unto the end ; and he will tell us that the 
law isslow—very slow. It is not worth while come fhe new wig 
now, so he thinks he may as well wait for that day when he shall cast 
his draggled wig and his old rusted gown, and rise up a glorified senior, 
and be called within the bar. 

At times, given up to this settled melancholy, the system will react, 
and hearkeniog for a moment to those well-meaning but ignorant ad- 
visers, who bid you stick to it, and wait and hope, and it will come in 
time, and who never knew a young man who bad perseverance that dido’t 
get on ; and there was B Q.C., who went fifteen circuits witbout 
ever holding a brief; and Wyndebag, the serjeant ; and Stentor, the Nisi 
Prias advocate, who had been there eight or ten years without a fee ; I 
say cheered by this encouragement, I begin to take a more lively view 

my merger, chen | en iene back again into a suicidal gloom and 
depression by a joke from judicial Olympus, and obsequiously responsive 
ment from the benches of the profession. Oh, those melancholy 
mibe ! That mourning-coach hilarity! I resent the familiarity and the 
servile cachinnations of _ learned friends, when my learned and per- 

cloudy friend, who is now “ ” the court with his ravelled 
obscure argument, and hints complacently that “ it be my in- 
firmity, my lads, ia the way of putting the matter to your ladships;”’ 
and whea Woodcock, C.J., tarning to bis brethen, rolls out, “ Possibly 
sir, there may be an infirmity in your case ;” or when Shallow (Justice), 
twinkliog with the hamour of the thing, says,“ I Mr. . 
that the days of special demurrer were gone by ;” or when Blowers 
(Baron), brimming over with the conceit for minutes before, gets in, with 
a smile, “ You must take your client to Chancery next, Mr. Wordy ;”’ I 
say the subservient titter, which in concentric and enlarging 
ings over the smooth surface of back benches on these humorous 
es being dropped into it, only makes me feel utterly wretched and 

ed. 


t I can burst with dismal laughter, and swell the melancholy haw- 
haw when I read those medi@val legends, eet out in a kind of legal saga 
unfolded in the “ gesta,” told gravely and with circumstance, 
the y terial men iato heroes 
that judicious critical anal, 
lays or mythic odes chan’ 
heroes. 





, concerning 
and chiefs. I am confident 


hath demurred, and set him aside with costs, and he now 
halls. He will take the harp then, and sing to his chieftain’s ug 
say we know the elements of the legend, reproducing themselves with 
loathsome iteration. The young chief has sat and sat on the back bench- 
es of his tribe in the old blind faith of his tribe—of incubating himself 
at last into brilliant and substantial practice. The young chief puts on 
his war paint daily, goes down to the ‘ wigwam in horsehair casque, 
oristatus, and incubates patiently. Years go by, and nothing comes. 
Suddenly, the legend goes on to tell, an aged chief, with many 
his bag, is taken with a fit, breaks a limb on the pavement of the hall, 
aad bis daty falis to the youog chief. Then, it all comes out in a tor- 
reat, the world is electrified, and the young chief is glorified for ever- 


of | 
ther, and my young learned friend without the bar who is 
junior in the matter having contributed his head from behind 
‘and the whole becoming a kind of interlaced mass and 
with furred tops, jerking up and down with the motion of 
what are called dampers in a pianoforte, the elements for a consultation 
are complete. ye forensic ss becomes dissolved, 
and Bade, Q.C., is on his feet telling his oe this unhappy liti- 
gation w not go further, that his learned friends have to take a 
verdict by consent, and tLat each perty are to “ abide” own costs. 
Woodcock, C.J., then pronounces gravely that if there ever was a case for 
a settlement it is the present, chute up his note-book with a click, and 
thinks he will go down quietly and dine at Richmond. How he would 
have leant on Badger’s client, and shut him up, and crashed him, and 
finally charged dead against him, bad be, Badger, dared, after that ama- 
consaltation and waste of time, to proceed with his case! 

gee no reason—summing up, as it were, the whole case—why a — 
should not be issued for a new theatre to be calied the Theatre Royal, 
Westminster, where comedy, tragedy, ligbt farce, and, above all, panto- 
mime, may be acted all the year round. It’s a pity that the excellent 
loose elemente, which it is well known are dispersed up and down the 
law, should not be at once and forthwith incorporated. 
terests, such a step woald not be tolerated ; 


the doors. In the library we have the most amusing pieces already 
ten, and, should we open Dae eye yy 
oe gy pan called Harlequin 
J Doe; or, the Adventures of Fifa, and the Beautifal Princess 
Whiteacre. We would have dazzling “acts” in plenty, and the last 


scene should be a superb “set piece,” a glorified sun revolving in the 
centre, and the statute of frauds rising slowly from the sea. —Ali the Year 
Round. 
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THE LITTLE CLOUD IN THE NORTH. 
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erhaps, from a | of Holstein 


twice during the present century to give to the Crown and ie of 
Denmark only too just a cause of cocglaiat and too ohne eg field 
for the exhibition of fruitless valour, and we are therefore more especial 

ly bound to be just and generous towards a race whose blood rans in 
our veins, and whose language and institutions have so materially modi- 
fied our own. 

In another colamn will be found by the hand of a Dane a very clear 
and dispassionate account of the present state of the quarrel between 
Denmark and the German Powers, and we must say that it would be 
difficult to find in a few years and in a few lines a history of greater in- 
jusiice and more uncalled for interference. There exists, unquestiona- 
bly, a strong national avtipathy between the German and Scandinavian 
nations. That boundless indastry and research by which Germany bas 
thrown eo mach light on every other subject of human knowledge has 
been withheld or very scantily bestowed on the illustration of Scandina- 
vian history and antiquities. Profound Germany, which goes to the 
root of everything else, bas been content to waste her enthusiasm on 
poems end legends which are. after all, but second-rate translations and 
imitations from their great Scandinavian originals. But, unbappily. 
the war iamot confined to the fields of literature. The Kingdom of 
Denmark is so unfortunate as to possess two German Duchies—Holstein 
and Lauenburg—by virtue of which she is a member of the German 
Confederation. She has also Schleswig, a Dachy of her own, in which 
there is an infusion of German blood. It would be well forall the mem- 
bers of this very complicated and very illiberal body if they had been 
governed with the sante equity and moderation as the two German fiefs 
which are annexed to Denmark. In 1848 they received a Constitution 
ot a most liberal character,—a Constitution perfectly satisfactory to 
Denmark, but which they doggedly refused to accept, because, like the 
Sovtherao States of America, they had made up their minds that no- 
thing would satisfy their just claim but a complete secession and sepa- 
ration. They appealed to arms, bat with i ill success, and it was 
only by the assistance of Prussia, at the of a German army, tbat 
Denmark was compelled to make peace. The King subdued his rebel- 
lious subjects in the field, and then bestowed upon them again a Con- 
stitution, which the German Federation found means to destroy. At 
= Germany claims, till a new Constitution can be framed, that 

olstein should be invested with an independent veto on all matters, as 
well of general as of local concern. Denmark very naturally refuses to 
comply with this 4 d, and quently threatened by Germany 
with a military occupation, in order to enforce the right of the German 
subjects of the King of Denmark to be treated, as regards schools, the 
use of their own language, and similar matters, ia a manner which suits 
the wishes of the German Confederation. 

Now, we must say that we cannot view these proceedings without a 
strong sense not ouly of their injustice, bat of their inconsistency. Had 
the German inhabitants of Holstein and Schleswig been the subjects of a 
German Power, there is no species of tyranny, political, commercial, or 
ecclesiastical, to which they might not have been subjected with the most 

rfect impunity. They might have had a police like that of Prussia, a 
Beocordat like that of Austria,a Monarch like the Elector of Hesse- 
Cassel, a Minister like Hassenpflug, and an united and sentimental Ger- 








praise | many would have left them without a sigh to bear their griefs as best 


they might. Or, had they been a Logg | German race whose frontiers 


in spite of a solema Convention, as is the 
southera bank of the i bsorbed 


* * * * That this account of the treatment of the Germans in 
Schleswig is trae, we cannot say. But most certainly it is believed to 
be true throughout Germany, and it is not to he wondered at that the 
national feeling has forced Prussia at last to take up the quarrel. That 
Germans should be treated as felons for educating their children in Ger- 
man, and be deprived of spiritual instraction in their mother tongue on] 

a few miles from the frontier of Germany, is enough to arouse general 
indigvation. But when the recollection is added that the people now op- 
pressed on}y submitted to their oppressors at the instance of Germany, 
and that the tyranny is exercised in distinct contravention of an engage- 
ment to which Germany was a party, indignation at a national insult is 
added to that which is aroused by the ill-treatment of kinsmen. The 
Prussians are not only justified in using force, bat they are bound by 
every consideration of honour to do so, if those whom they have led to 
trust them are thus injured. The task for Prussia is to make out that the 
facts on which she relies are really trae. If they are true, every friend 


of justice aod humanity will be glad to see her act with vigour and 
promptitade. 


—— 
THE BONAPARTE WITH TWO WIVEs, 


The story of the Bonapartes of America and the Bonapartes of Earope 
might be a model for a novelist. There is in it sorrow and pain, cunsed 
not by avy clumey impersonation of extraordinary wickedness, but by 
the collision of natural human passions, and the tragedy necessary for 
the interest has been eo wrought, that of the contending parties in Paris 
to day, we cannot name a single person to blame, or one who could have 
altered the destiny which brings the sons of the same father face to face, 
as foes in a court of law. 

In December, 1803, Jerome, the youngest brother of the great Napo- 
leoa, was married at Baltimore, in Maryland, to Miss Paterson. e 
marriage was made koown to the first Consul and to Madame Letizia, 
and no opposition was announced. The next year, Napoleon became 

, and announced bis intention of obtaining the annulment of the 
marriage ; he also caused Madame Letizia, mother of the young husband, 
to protest against this marriage of her sou, a minor, as contracted with- 
out ber consent. He demanded from Pope Pius VII. a bull dissolving 
the marriage, a request the Pope had the courage to refuse. The Em- 
peror, further, commanded Jerome to leave bis wife, and the younger 
brother though evideotly loving his wife obeyed. The Archbishop of 
Paris issued a sentence annulling the marriage, as having been “ clandes- 
tine, without the publication of bans, without the consent of the minor’s 
mother, without the presence of a proper priest, in a foreign country.” 
The main facts were the other way ; the marriage was not clandestine ; a 
license gave it authority higher than bans ; a Bishop of the Roman Ga- 
tholic Church—eurely a “ proper priest,”—performed the ceremony ; 
“ without the consent of the minor's mother,” and “ in a foreign country,” 
are the only objections based. But what is truth against a t Em 
ror, who had battalions at his back. servile priests to do his biddin, 4 
bad a weak brother ready to obey him, and who, having ja+t overthrown 
Germany could command German wives for the brothers whom he wished 
to drag up as mock kings and vassals of bis ownt Lucien was tempted 
at the same time. He, also, bad married a wife of non-royal rank. Oue 
of the very few interviews that occurred between him and his Emperor- 





¢ of Geneva, ora pr 
by @ powerful empire, like Alsace, the Confederation would have told 
them ee their fate in patience, for from them they had nothin 
to expect. t the case of a German people, the subjects of a smal 
Scandinavian Monarchy, which can bring bat few troops into the field, 
and can offer to the Federal army an honourable, but not a protracted 
resistance, people whose grievances are not real, like those of the 
German nation itself, bat of a purely sentimental, genealogical, and 
etymological, character,—such a oak 

actical statesmen who direct the counsels of the Confederation, and in 
such a cause they became pot only valiant, but absolutely Quixotic. The 
very Confederation that will not go to war for causes that would set aay 
other country in Europe in a blaze is willing to shed oceans of blood 
spend miliions of treasure for a cause for which no other nation in Earo; 
would think it worth while to etir. While thus seeking to repress 
undue ardour of Prussia and of Austris in this holy and an 
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Conf 
want of effective organization for the either of peace 
the dangers with which it is threatened, ite Inebilit to meet t 
bankruptcy of some Governments, and the unpopalarity ers, 
confess that we are lost in astonishment that such a time should be se- 
leoted to waste its energies in an ignoble crusade against a small but 
courageous kingdom for no object of public policy or national glory.— 
Lonilon Times, Jan. 17. 


The above is the argament on the Danish side. The Saturday Review 
of the 12th ult. does not look through the same spectacles. 


So far as we are able, in the absence of a proper and formal mani- 
festo, to understand it, the Prarsian case against Denmark is a clear and 
a valid one. The present King of Denmerk came to the throne early in 
1848, and tock the usaal coronation oath as Duke of Schieswig-Holstein, 
by which he bound himeelf to govern those Duchies as Duke, and not as 
King of Denmark ; aad also to preserve their ancient and indissoluble 
union. But the revolation found its way to Copenbagen, and the de- 
mooratic party there was very anxious to break up union of the 
Dacbies, and make the Eyder, which s*parat~s them, the borders of Den- 
mark. The King yielded, and decreed the incorporation of Schleswig. 
This was what may be called a Danish coup d éat, and the Frankfort Par- 
liament replied by » German coup d'état, and decreed the incorporation 

with Germany. Both these decrecs were equally illegal, aad 
the German was no beiter than the Danish, except that it struck the s:- 
cond, and not the firet blow. But mean'iae, the Scbleswig-Holsteiners 
had taken the matter iato their own bands, and resolved to fight 
the King of Denmark, not in order to sbake off his autbority,as Dake, but 
to keep him to his coronation oath, and to preserve the ancient rhe 
union of the Duchier. The shadowy authority of the Frankfort P. 
ment soon passed into the feeble grasp of the late King of Prussia, and 
he bastened to terminate the German quarrel with Denmark, and peace 
was proclaimed between the two Powers. But the Schleewig Hol- 
steioers kept the field, and after losing the battle of Istedt, retre to 
the southern part of Schleswig, where their possersion of the for'ress of 
Rend-barg secured them a cer ain means of protracting their defence. 
hiogs came to a dead lock. The forces of the Duchies could not re-oc- 
eupy the north of Schleswig. The Danes could not occupy the soutb. 
Prussia then, in conjunction with Ausiris, stept in, on the express iavi- 
tation of Denmark, and foreed the troops of the Duchies to lay down 
their arms on coudition of receiving from the German Confederation 
express guarantee of the union of the Dacbies. German troops, how- 
ever, remained in Holstein until 1852, and then both Schleswig and Hol- 
, Denmark upon a convention entered 
oe ot Prassia, and Denmark, for the fa- 
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e is an irresistible bait for the 
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brother was, it is said, after the battle of Jena. The oe that Na- 
— lied the map of Europe, and offered his brother any throne 
no Europe, from that of Prussia downwards ; asserting that, by his com- 
pact with Alexander of Russia, and by the might of his own sword, he 
coald command any of them. In return, Lucien was to divorce his wife, 
marry his Princese, and attach himself to the fortunes of the Emperor. 
Lucien refased, as we know now by bis published letters, indignantly re- 
fused to “make his wife a concubine.” Jerome, as we also know, 
ielded, and married the Princess Caroline of Wartemberg, She, poor 
rl, koew little of her fature husband, and wept bitterly at leaving her 
o home, and on her arrival at Fontainebleau ; but, anticipating the 
dates of our narrative, we may record that, though an unwilling bride, 
she was a faithful, loving wife. When her husband ceased to 


fortunes against the command of ber father, and escaped by night 

from the Palace at Wurtemberg to follow bim inte exile. 
The firet wife, née Mies Paterson, returned to America before the sen- 
of divorce was 
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Bonaparte, son of the first wife, or the Prince Ni , known to our- 
a urtem! Princess t 
Napoleon IIL. received the young American with friendliness; he in- 
vited him, as Prince Jerome, to dine at the Tuileries ; and, when be came 
executed quite a little coup de théatre—dictated appareatly by kind- 
heartedness—by hao/ling him, as he entered the Palace, a declaration of 
his legitimacy, adding he was “ French by birth,” and that “if he 
had lost the character, a decree can restore it to him, in virtue of the 
18th article of the Civil Code.” One m 
decree at once, and decided the question? but it is not etiquette to ask 
Emperors questions. Shortly after, the old Prince Jerome and Prince 
N n—the son of the second marriage—objected to this son of the 


first marriage staying in Paris; the Em Napoleon stood the 
Amerioan—or os be admitted ‘him to 4 Frosch” -Bonsparta, and 
added that “ Napoleon (that is the son of the second if 


), if he 
conducted bimeelf well, bad nothing to fear from family revela' n 
A great inducement to Prince Napoleon to be a loyal cousin! But the in- 
flaence of the ex-King prevailed, and the American son,—as we call bim 


for the sake of distinction,—received in 1855, a request to assume the 
title of Duke de Sartene, “ to put an end to @ ties you are aware 
of.” He refased. A Conseil de Famille, the same year, decided that he 


retain the name of Kon bat denied his “right of success- 
ce ri toes Same te 
dead, the son now ap on to ° 
bonal of First Instance, in Paris ; and in the be ie joined by the 
widow—late first wife—o? the ex-King. The t of law we may leave 
to the French lawyers. Very recently, the marriage of a French minor 
in Eog'and, without the consent of bis parente, was annulled in France ; 


bat, whether that precedent will hold good throughout this case, we 


will they, wanticg @ military dictator, take 
the gt aad Fweme to © cuptels of Gev- 
enable him to effect a 


dat in Washington the 
threatened invasion of Maryland and Virginia Volanteers ? The other 


, their magazines were quite deeply discussing the question—Have 
ye a Bourbon among ust ngropos of some eras tale that a missionary, 
eames Weens we toy ee np, said in history to have been 
done to death in the Temp A real Bonaparte is better than a sham 


The Napoleon, on whom falls ali the original sin of this ecandal 
aes was bat a light tool io bis hands—was a man 


affairs. He wanted delicacy a in all matters where the 
heart came into play. Tight have been expected and excused in a 
thang pp y hare penne ly an an 
which might have @ good su! was - 
< magoanimous. 
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deecendants are to-day allied with several of the reigning families 
of Europe, and her son, no descendant of the firet Emperor, is now 
Em of the French. The great Napoleon was not more happy in bis 
second wife ; his love for her appeared sincere, but it was upreturned. 
At the Congress of Vienna {étes, she was guilty of an act needlersly un- 
becoming; she appeared in public, leaning on the arm of Wellington— 
the man ber hasband bated most; acd, on her retirement to Parma, her 
infidelity as a wife was not concealed, even while the prisoner of St. He- 
lena was sending messages of love to “ the Empress,” and asserting her 
dignity as bie wife. The last gleam of the Napoleon star died out with 
the Duke of Reichstadt, who lived to see the Freoch throne vacant, and 
Frenchmen ignoring the pompous Senatus Covsultum of the Empire. At 
St. Helena, Napoleon boasted that he never had had a maitresee en titre, 
and that no woman ruled bis politics. 

Their influence might have saved him more than once from acts that 
were as unwise as they were unkicd. His rudeness to the beaatifal 
Queen of Prussia, bis paltry persecution of Madame de Stael, were things 
which no man accessible to the finer influences of association with women 
would have committed ; and, as to his St. Helena “ boast,” was not Agnes 
Sorel a benefactress to France, whatever ber position at the Court of 
Charles VII.? and is the memory of Henri Quatre less loved or revered 
in France to-day, becauee women loving and loved are twined with his 
history and the story of his personal career? This very lack of the best 
kind of love for women left Napoleon the Great a coarse man, making 
all bis life the grand mistake of thinking to rule by force, fraud, and ap- 

to material interests alone. By forcing marriages right and left 
een bis brothers and foreiga Princesses, he thought he could mancea- 
vre attachments as he could armies. In St. Helena, be talked of his in- 
tended escape to America, and how by promoting alliances with tbe great 
families—“ the Wasbingtons, the Jeffersons, and the rest,” he could at- 
tain power! The same coarseness of moral feeling induced him to be- 
lieve that Wellington, returning to England, would be tempted to over- 
throw the throne! What a contrast between bim and Garibaldi, to whom, 
however faulty asa politician, we cannot refuse our love ; who makes 
unselfish errors in adminisiration, but who “ does nothing low or meap,”’ 
and rales by love so many million hearts !—Spectator, Jan. 19. 

The London Times drops sll moral, ecclesiastical, and domestic con- 
sideration that spring from this remarkable case, and adopts what may 
be termed the dry “ expediency” side of the question. 

We cannot anticipate the judgment of the French tribunal, but we 
confess that, in our view of the matter, the case has very little obsourity. 
About the actual legality of the first marriage we entertain not the 
slightest doubt. Except for the subsequent rise of the Bonaparte family, 

would ever have dreamt of impeaching its validity. The Pope 
himeelf, indeed, when applied to by Napoleon for a divorce, declared that 
he could find no reason for granting it, and the separation, in default of 
such authority, was decreed at = the Archbishop of Paris, just as in 
King Henry’s case it was pronounced by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
But all this leaves untouched the privileges of Kings, if those privile 
are to be held valid. Though Napoleon was not a reigning ae 
when the marriage was contracted, be was so in very trath when he de- 
manded that it should be diesolved, and, if a demand of that kind admits 
of justification from dynastic exigencies, such exigencies could then be 
pleaded. The fact, indeed, that eon himself took a second wife 
while the first was living, and tbat the King of Wurtemberg and bis kine- 
to look upon Jerome as marriageable, shows with what lati- 
tude laws of matrimony are construed when crowns and kingdoms 
are at stake. Unless, ther , these pretensions are to be altogeth 













































































































































































































from Calcutta through the mountainous districts of Aseam, and 
by a more northern portion of the Burmese Empire. He 
several routes by which this communication might be e 
judging by the published accounts of the 
that country, he considered it would be an important means of commau- 
nication regarded commercially, and that the opening of intercourse with 
that part of China would be also of great value geographically, 

would supply information ee ay a country of which little is at pre- 
sent known. A long discussion 


ted, and, 


ing held responsible for the opinions that had been attribated to him. 
He said the book that had been published in his name bad been written 


by a clerk of bis, named Peter Gordon, who had used his name —— 


any aathority. So far was he from aseenting to the opinion 
province of Yunnan is fertile and productive, that he believed it to be 


the most barren spot in the whole of China, and it was known that the 


thence 
ted out 
t riches that abound in 


place after the reading of the pa- 
re, which was commenced by Mr. Crawford, who protested against 


A statistical epitome elsewhere shows to what vast the 
trade and commerce of Great Britain ere swollen. Not that the pursuits 
of human industry can be carried on upon a vast scale, without inei- 
dental vicissitudes. Troubles here find at last their echo in London and 
Manchester, as is proved by fluctuations on the Exchange and depres 
sion in the national securities. Yet these alone would scarcely ripple 
the surface of general prosperity, were not an uneasiness as to the 
fature supply of cotton to our factories rapidly taking hold of the pub- 
lic mind, as the troublous tale of estrangement, and secession, and 
embarrassment in commercial transactions, circulates through the 
country on the arrival of each successive steamer. With an alacrity 
alien to our state departments—unless they be cruelly maligned—Lord 
John Raseell has written a letter to the Manchester Chamber of Com- 


comparatively thialy scattered population imported tea rice from | merce possi ings fi 
the pier poe ewer It is well many he said, that the fertility ot Chioa - — - ws — - Se tapeempener ney 
increases towards the ast, to which there was direct communication by| America. His Lordship’s idea is not particularly new, though well 


water, and sach minerals as were extracted from the mountainous pro- 


vinces of Yannan could be procured more readily by the river Yang-tee- 
Kiang than by any overland route. 


Sir John Davie, Captain Sherard Osborne, Captain Oliphant, my Mr. 
y for pro- 
moting communication with the south-western provinces of China by the 
oposed by Captain Sprye. Mr. Lockhart particularly noticed 
winces. Though the face of the country 
was bare, as it is in most mining districts, the mineral wealth is great, 
means of mining were introduced there would most proba- 
bly be abuodant supplies from thence of the precious metals and of cop- 


Lockhart took part ia the discussion, and contended general! 


route 
the mineral riches of those 


and if proper 


per. The copper of Yunnan is at present celebrated throughout China. 
— 
OFFICIAL RIGMAROLE. 


reading twice. One laughs more heartily the second time. 
“The object of sending the 

pd atu King Francis IL. 

by sea in fortress to w 
wished to show a mark of sympathy 
but His Majesty, true to the priacip! 
the sole 
franea, bot 


B jon, 
yA tera may natarally assumed a different cb 
our flag, destined solely to cover the retreat of 


he had withdrawn. The Em 


rs 





t to resistance, and assumed the 
soon occurred which im 
jeieonten 


the responsibility of such a 


accept tion, 
iterated declarations did not allow 


as frank and 





repudiated, we think that, though the first private marriage was valid, 
the eecond Royal oo was valid also. We think that i Jerome 
Bonaparte is the lawful son of Lieutenant Bonaparte, and we think 
Prince N is the lawful son of the King of Westphalia. In ordi- 
nary life this would be an impoesibility, but ia Royal life it has many 
times.ocenrred, though rarely without graver troubles than are threat- 


ened now. 
— 
A RUSSIAN FRIEND IN NEED. 
























































t fire a person who came in from the street 
fire out, bat had gone off with the spoons. 
China was in i a, = not the St. Peers- 















































either side of the Amoor ; in that year the land north of 
uired. But the new treaty secures at once for Russia, 
emaller acquisitions, a w sept 

— rd southward of the mouth of t 























il, France, as equal conqueror, asked bereelf 
ained anything territorial that she might consider 
valent for thie. Bat Rosela, on the pretence of valae given to 
by intervention as p ker, bas claimed and got 
all Germany in its exteat. The London thief, as it 
from the householder's testimony, really did help to save the 
barat down before seizing bis opportunity to slip off 
- a —— Army A done as much for 
ve OD very poor authority e St. Pelersburgh Gazette. 
Bxaminer, Jan. 19. 
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MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


of Parliament, although so near at hand, excites very 
interest ; and we never remember the opening of a session herald 
general. It is not the silence of expectation, for no one 
expect, nor is it the silence of indifference; bat it is 
t to indifference than expectation. Foreign affairs stil) occupy 
attention than questicns of domestic interest, and it will be only 

liameat is actually sitting, that we sball tarn keenly to matters 
concernment. Two slight exceptions to the general tone have 

thin the last ten days, There is the memorial to Lord Pal- 
the redaction of expenditure, a document of most 
"Francie Baring to the eles 

ng to electors of Portsmouth, on Ref 

Parliament. The shrewd and ancieat Whig, who has seen much of Pan 
liaments and Cabinets, predicts another failure, should Ministers attempt 
to carry “ an extensive measure.” 

The gatlle, and Sir Francis Baring desires us to believe he regrets it, 
is not ripe for an extensive measure. He thinks, that in futare we must 
content ourselves with what are called “ bit-by-bit Reforms ;”” nay, while 
Ps cere g the impracticability of carrying an extensive measure, he 

bit-by-bit the safer modus operandi. He would begia with the 
suffrage. is not much chance of avy attempt by the Ministry to 
carry & “ comprehensive” bill, and we cannot see why partial measures, 
remedying proved abuses, or rectifying proved inequalities, should be 
deferred until, in some moment of frenzy, a burst of jar clamour 
whirls a comprebensive measure bh both Houses. 
revolutionist who refuses amendments, real 
antidote to revolution. In the coming session, though mindful how 
prediction is, we are inclined to think that taxation and ex- 
Lyre and foreign politics will occupy the front place.—Spectator, 
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A NEW ROAD TO CHINA. 
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any 


not remain indefinitely before Gaeta as ve spectators of a stra 
which would only lead to a greater of blood. The same 
mation was made ty to His Sicilian Majeuty, wheee 

so completely saved his honour in the case. Meantime, the 
stances we have alluded to have assumed a more serious 

wishing to conciliate the requirements of a policy of neu 


f 
i] 
- 


the 19th of January 
de Tinan will leave Gaeta. 


B 


a 


e cargoes.— Gibraltar 


It would be difficult to find in any collection of semi-state doouments 
@ more curious specimen of an attempt to justify the unjustifiable, than 
the one which here follows. It is the Moniteur’s illogical bat mort amus- 
ing discourse on the action of the French fleet before Gaeta. It is worth 


aadron of evolutions before Gaeta was 
ing himself suddenly invested by land 


peror 
to a Prince cruelly tried by fortane ; 
le of non-intervention which has been 
to his conduct towards Italy since the Peace of Villa- 
pretend to assume an active part in a political struggle. 
g itself beyond the previsions which gave rise to it, this 
ta! The p of 
His Sicilian Majesty un- 
der conditions of a nature to shield bis dignity, became looked upon as 
shape of material sup- 
upon the Com- 

the obligation of reminding the Neapo- 
montese, of the part of strict neutrality pre- 
scribed to him, and which it was almost impossible for him to maintain. 
It was the more important for the Government of the Emperor not 


misin tation 


of his intentions. Since the end of October, in fact, Vice-Admiral de 
Tinan was instructed to inform King Francis II. that our vessels could 


fm 
has 


t, and, 
ality wiih the 


first idea which induced hinrto procure for King Francis IL the means 
of a free the Government of the Emperor has made iteelf the 
in’ a proposition of armistice, which has been acquiesced 
in by the de facto on the 8th of the pre- 


% 


intended, that the “ Manchester men” should cast about in other direc- 
tions for a substitute; and a3 information is of course desirable, in 

respect both to what is grown now and what may be grown here- 

after, the services of her Majesty’s Consuls in all parts of the 
world are liberally proffered, to this end. These intelligent and 

io some instances—especially, where available soil lies fallow or is 
ancultivated—not too severely worked gentlemen may therefore be in- 
vited to study the art and mystery of Cotton-Planting, for the benefit of 
the manufacturing interests. We wieh them all success in their néW 
duties, though we shoud greatly prefer to see such a renewal of confi- 
dence and enterprise in the South, as would render the result compara- 
tively unimportant. In the meantime, with all his good will, Lord John 
does not put the spinners upon all the likely tracks towards their co- 
veted staple, seeing that her Majesty maintains no Consuls ion ber owa 
dominions, and that these comprise British India, Australia, and her Weat- 
ern Indies. To China, Algeria, and Egypt—foreign countries under ken 
of the Foreign Office, where Consuls are maintained—we presume that at- 
tentive eyes will be immediately turned. The next generation may perbape 
follow up, successfully or otherwise, the promptings of Dr. Livingstone 
as to Central and Southern Africa. For our own part—repeating our hope 
that doubts and difficulties in the way of the ordinary sources will soon 
be removed—we believe that the development of communications ia 
India by means of rail-roads and canals is the direct route to an immense 
production of cotton ; and furthermore that, however fit the coll may be 
in many parts of Australia, the cost of labour would be an impediment 
in that direction. Bat this topic, when it touches detail, is less fit for 
us than for a Manchester Chamber of Commerce, or one of H. M. Consuls 
after this training in store for them—and so we leave it for the present. 
We need scarcely say that the manufacturers generally are on the alert, 
and that public meetings have been held in Cottonopolis, for furthering 
the sundry experimental projects that are on foot. 





Across the Straits ef Dover. 

While the United Kingdom is settling down, we trast, into a durable 
peace with all the world, and is busily occupied with more creditabie and 
profitable affairs than sieges and battles, the Continent of Europe is stil 
a prey to actual warfare in a emall degree, and to both armaments and 
jons on a scale of enormous magnitude.—After a prolonged 
and active interference between the friends and the enemies of Italiana 
independence, which is without parallel in modern history for its shame- 
lessness, the French fleet was entirely withdrawn from the roadstead of 
Gaeta on or befere the 19th ult. Two days later, the armistice having 
alco terminated, a Sardinian squadron blockaded the place, and the siege 
was actively resumed. We do not care to trace its progress; bat an 
impreesion prevails that the defence has become weak, and that the for- 
tress cannot hold out much longer. Coupled with this comes the welcome 
news that the reactionary movement in the South has been suppressed, 
If the meddlesome Emperor of the French will but leave the Italians to 
themselves, they will soon complete this portion of their work. What 
may follow, is not foretold with any precision. If Garibaldi be head- 
strong, and persevere in an attack on Venetia, we should dread the worst. 
Bat the world is in the dark as to his intentions. Will be be rash, with 
_ | Mazzini—or prudent, with Cavour? 

The military and naval preparations of France are said to be pressed 
forward with great zeal, and to be gigantic beyond precedent. For 
what are thoy designed? Who can tell? It may be flattering to the 
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love of national power and glory which divtinguishes the French, to 
have their ruler held up to the world as capable of doing precisely 
what pleases him ; it must at the same time, one would thiok, be a ha- 
miliating confession, that the nation has no part whatever in the caprice 


Mons7*. | of its foreign policy, and no knowledge why it is eo heavily taxed. But 


this is an old story. The new version is that the old battle between the 





BRADY'S 
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CORNER BROADWAY AND TENTH STRERT. 


Danes and the Germans is about to be fought over again, in and con- 
cerning the Dachies uf Schleswig-Holstein, and that France is to take part 
with the former as a mode of bringing about the extension of French 
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frontier to the Rhine. We'give elsewhere two different views of this 
mooted question. There is nodoubt that Denmark bas begun to make 








THB ALBION. 


herself ready for war, and that the King of Prussia has publicly inti- 
mated that such a calamity is possible. Again we trust that Eagland 





Men and Things in the “Old Country.” 
The latest advices are dated Liverpool, the 26th alt., and though stil 


this critical period : “ have you read Mr. So-and-so’s speech ?”” 


inexpedient to dimioish our effective strength. When ten 


peoditure involved, but cannot pradently abstain from doing likewise. 
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devoid of political importance they contain many items that claim pase- 
ing remark. Ere long, be the condition of the country prosperous or 
the reverse, be our foreign relations troubled or tranquil, we shall be 
bewildered with the smoke and dust of Parliamentary conflicts. Let us 
enter upon the excitements of another session, resolved not to attach too 
much weight to oratorical dieplaya. The necessity of some such deter- 
mination comes across us in reference to our own fature, on hearing—as 
every one must hear, tweaty times a day—the question propounded at 


There is solid satisfaction, in the first place, in knowing that our enor- 
mous empire is in a state of profound peace—for the squabble with the 
Rajah of Sikkim in the Himalayas is too parely local, and teo insignifi- 
cant, to be termed an exception. Neither does there seem a likelihood that 
this peace will be soon disturbed. England never wasso strong, so wealthy, 
so loyal, so united, as at this moment—and It may be added with trath, 
never 80 well inclined to peace with all the world. A war may take 
place in the South of Europe, or on the shores of the Baltic, bat Great 
Britain will not of necessity be forced to take part in either. Indeed, it 
is whispered in the Clubs that reductions are contemplated in the army 
at least, the admirable organization of the Rifle Volunteers having ren- 
dered a reduction safe. A late number, by the way, of the London Illustra- 
ied Naos is eminently suggestive on this head. It represents a Company, 
fully armed and accoutred, skatiog dowa a stream in Lincolnshire, and 
is a transcript of an actual occurrence. In the Navy, we regret to think 
that the gigantic preparations of Louis Napoleon render it altogether 


frigates and two hundred additional gun-boats ere ordered in the public 
and private dock-yards of France, we may grieve over the immense ex- 


will bold herself aloof. 


North and South; the Week’s Record. 

Texas and Louisiana being formally added to the States that have 
formally withdrawn from the Union, the seceders now amount to the 
mystical number of seven—namely, South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, 
Missiesippi, Georgia, Louisiana, aod Texas. And when this is stated, it 
is surprising how little remains behind for the chronicler who would 
limit himeelf to leading facts. There are of course abundant occurrences 
happening every day, that serve to head, one after another, in capital 
letters, the sensation colama in the newspapers. Bat, looked at ia them- 
selves, these items bear small preportion to the magnitude of the pend- 
ing issues—in proof of which we find that duriag three days out of six 
the proceedings in Congress are respectively sammed up by a highly re 
spectable contemporary, as simply “ interesting,” “ comparatively unim- 
portant,” and offering “ nothing of importance!” The striking evente 
in the national halls of the Legislatare have not been in trath adopted 
measures, or speeches made concerning them—rather, the farewell ad- 
dresses of Southern members taking leave of brother Senators or Repre- 
sentatives. We say this, because it ismever safe to refer to a bill before 
Congress, until it is both passed and signed. The fate of a new and 
high-tariff bill, of one aimed against the postal facilities of the South, 
and of one for authorising the President, at any time before the let of 
Jaly next, to contract a loan of tweaty-five millions of dollars, is too 
doubtful to be speculated upon. 

The Moutgomery Conveation, with Mr. Howell Cobb, of Georgia, as 
President—it was said yesterday afternoon—has adopted the Federal 
Constitation, with some modifications ; bat we do not yet bear thats 
provisional has been organised.—Of the “ Peace Convea- 
tion” sitting at Washington, on the invitation of Virginia, we learn only 
that ex-President Tyler is nominated its Chairman.—The State aathori- 
ties of Louisiana have taken possession of the Mint and Custom-House 
at New Orleans, with the money deposited in the former, undertaking 
however to settle financially with the U. S., when the general issue is 
determined. The Senators from that State, in their leave-taking, an 
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nounced as others have done, that obligations would be hereafter ful- 
filled, including thoze relating to the Slave Trade.—Troops continue to 
arrive in small detachments at Washington. 

The late change in the British Navigation Laws, by which foreign- 
built, vessels are admitted to the privileges of British registry, bas in- 
duced some Southern ship-owners to adopt the process of transfer, 80 
that, however the present difficulty may b: determined, they might 
escape both horns of a dilemma. 

These memoranda may seem scanty as records of a Revolution ; but 
without altering the whole tone of the Albion, we cannot give more space 
to the subject, or offer readers a complete rehash of all that they have 
beard during the week. 

Canada; Annexation; Extradition. 

Pleased we are, but not surprised, to observe the cool contempt with 
which the Canadian journalists are treatiug a series of articles in the 
Herald of this city, the object of which is to persuade the ignorant that 
Canada has been for some time past ready to spring to the embrace of 
Republicanism, and that the issue of an Eaglish writ of Aabeas corpus in 
the noted case of John And would op as a signal for the 
change. More unmitigated rubbish was never penned ; and it has met its 
deserts, in falling flat. An editor here and there takes it up as the eub- 
ject for an article, and shows its absurdity ; but it has, we eay, produced 
no more impression upon the Canadian mind than the coming of the next 
Comet. When Mr. Seward steps into office as American Secretary of 
State, he will find serious matters enongh pressing on his attention, with- 
out troubling himself with the future of Canada. 

So also with that “ bomb-shell,”’ as the Toronto Leader termed it, the 
British writ of habeas corpus. The shell burst without doing any damage ; 
and the indignation of lawyers even calmed down, when it was found 
that “ no offence” was intended. Besides, had there been any real sting in 
the missive, it would have been turned aside by the adroit legal process 
adopted. The Court of Common Pleas at Toronto issued its writ ere the 
English one could be served, and Mr. John Anderson’s case was, there- 
fore, once more to be argued yesterday before that Court. The N. Y. Herald 
need not hope that any popular difficulty between the Colonists and the 
Mother Country will spring out of this apparent conflict. It may give 
rise to some very wearisome arguments in Westminster Hall, rejoinders, 
replications, and the like ; but assuredly there is no intention on the one 
side to encroach, nor any readiness to take offence on the other. 

The Canadian Parliament is prorogued until the 13th of March. 
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Two or Three Words with Two or Three Journals. 

When the living Duc d’Aumale marched into Paris one day at the 
head of his regiment, returning from a campaign in Algeria, a shot was 
fired at him—but harmlessly. ‘‘ Parbleu,” said the gallant young fellow, 
‘+I ehall begin to think that I am somebody !” 

On the 29th of December last the Acadian Recorder did us the honour to 
open its guns on us in reference to the projected Confederacy of the 
British-American Provinces, and on the 12th ult. the fire was duly 
retarned—possibly not without success, since our Halifax contem- 
porary of the 26th ult. makes courteous concession in a manner 
creditable to his love of fairness. It is not, therefore, the shot 
from that quarter that could now tempt us to parody the exclamation 
quoted above. It is one that pops at us &-propos to netbing at 
all, and of which, though it shows malice in the hand that lets it fly, 
we can’t make out the prompting motive. To drop metaphor; 
on Monday week, the 28th ult.—that is to say, a month after the attack 
made upon us at Halifax, and a fortnight after our defence deemed suffi- 
cient by the Halifax aseailant—the Quebec Morning Chronicle reprints the 
original denunciation of this journal, without introduction, note, or re- 
mark, or the slightest ground for its readers to suppose that tha Albion 
had ever vindicated itself from a charge altogether erroneous. Surely, 
if the same eyes in Quebec chance to have seen the refutation in these 
colamns followed up by the stale and second-hand assault in those, there 
will be bat a poor opinion entertained of the jadgment—as also of the 
candour—with which the scissors of the Quebec Chronicle are wielded. 
To echo scandal is a sorry business at best; when the scandal has been 
confated ; it is a blunder. 

We observe further—indirectly, for the Halifax Morning Journal is not 
on our exchange list—that that paper amiably pashes home the little pia 
stuck into us by the Acadian Recorder, The prick, in a general sense, is 
safficiently slight and may be borne; nor should we notice it, save for 
the purpose of flatly contradicting the Journal's assertion that the Albion 
“ dissents” in the matter of confederation. This paper, many years ago, 
strenuously and continuously advocated Colonial representation in the 
British Parliament, when that was apparently a desirable medium for 
working out Colonial progress. Ia later years, and long before the 
Union cry was tainted by admixture with party purposes, these same 
columns have repeatedly invited attention to this grander scheme. Our 
real offence probably ie, that we are apt to forget or overlook local rival- 
ries, and the colouring that they lend to objects of national importanc2. 

The Burns Club of the City of New York. 

The exigencies of space crowded out from our last week’s colamns a 
report of the Burns Festival, held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, on the 
evening of the 25th ult. Nevertheless, though it is too late now to go 
back so far, we cannot let the opportanity slip altogether without con- 
gratalating the Clab on the evident signs of its prosperity then manifested. 
These were visible in the increased attendance, which numbered nearly 
@ handred members and friends ; in the excellence and good order of the 
entertainment ; and above all in the genuineness of the love and pride 
as regarded the object of the ovation, evidently felt by all who were 
preseat. We have witnessed noisier demonstrations; never one that 
was more thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the occasion. That the 
Clab bas followed the march of gentility, and moved from obscure places 
of resort “down town”’ to the centre of New York social splendour, is 
not in itself a surprising fact. We are solely struck by the freshness and 
the vitality of its meetings. 

Little would it boot now to show bow well Mr. James Nicholson pre- 
sided over the feast, how admirably the melodies were sung by sundry 
minstrels, how the sundry speakers delivered themselves with unaccus- 
tomed eloquence. It is enough to say once more, that the Scots here- 
abouts continue to do annually for their national poet—and with growing 
fervour and success—what Englishmen do not for Shakespeare, Irishmen 
for Tom Moore, or Frenchmen for Béranger. Believing that, in this 
hard and materialistic age, such associations are productive of benefit as 
well as of delight, we thas prominently wish long life to the Burns Clab 
of the City of New York. We cannot again enjoy one of its Centennials 
—of which we are reminded by the receipt of an elaborate report of the 
famous one at the Astor House, two years since, capitally got-up in 
book-form by Mr. J. Cunningham—but we are very happy, year by year, 
to mark the 25th of January with a white stone. 


So 


ya usc. 


The theory of playing opera five times a week is an extremely satisfactory 
One in an economical and merely “ point of view. it is open to but 


one objection, and that is that it does not work well. Judging, indeed, by re. 


cent performances at the Academy of Music, it works very ill. We are unwil- 
ling to dwell with any severity upon the shortcomings of the Associate Artists, 
for on the principle that it is better to have half a loaf than no bread, we hold 
it good policy to shat our eyes playfully to blemishes which at other prices 
would distend them with indignation. Still, we may be allowed to say that a 
company so thoroughly good as the one now at the Fourteenth Street house 
ought to have no shortcomings, especially in such familiar works as “ Lucrezia,” 
the “ Trovatore,” and Rossini’s “ Barbiero”—where those shortcomings have 
been particularly apparent. When the ingenious youth explained to his peda- 
gogue that he could not spell correctly because he was in a hurry, he received 
as the reward of his invention an unusually complete caning. The artists of 
the association have also been in a hurry, and have had the ferule applied to 
them in tne daily press—so that the dreary business of castigation is at least 
taken from our hands. On Wednesday, when “ Martha” was performed, a very 
noticeable improvement was to be detected in their performance. They sang 
well and acted with spirit. We regard the execution of this opera as the best 
of the season, and as the commencement of a new era, and one to which we 
shall zealously confine ourselves. 

Miss Hinkley has had one or two additional opportunities to appear before 
the public since our last writing. Her reception (especially in Brooklyn—where 
we may here add the opera has been thriving in a very satisfactory manner) has 
always been enthusiastic, and her performance on the whole well calculated to 
improve the fi ble impreasi duced by her debut. In the “ Barbiere” 
Miss Hinkley had her best opportanity, but the rendering of the work in its 
male parts was so unsatisfactory, that the lady clearly laboured under great 
disadvantages. M the coquettish rdle of Rosina demands certain light- 
nesses of theatrical style in acting, which Miss Hinkley hardly possesses. Yet 
in spite of these drawbacks the effort was a good one, and demonstrated satis- 
factorily that the quality of Miss Hinkley's voice is unmistakably good, and its 
cultivation respectable for an artiste so young. With Miss Adelaide Phillips 
before us to remind us of the huge improvement that may be effected in the 
voice and its management after a singer has left Italy, there need be but little 
apprehension of Miss Hinkley’s future, if she pursues but steadily the right 
path. 

And as we have introdaced the name of New York’s best contralto, let us add 
that Miss Phillips has been the redeeming feature of all the 
where her name has appeared. In “ Martha” she acted and sung splendidly, 
with the able support too of Made. Colson, and Brignoli, and Susini. 

On Monday Verdi's opera “‘ Un Ballo in Maschera” is to be prod It has 
been in rehearsal for many weeks, and is of course to form the principal attrac- 
tion of the present season. At the Brooklyn Academy there will be a perfor- 
mance to-night (Saturday). The whole of Verdi's “ Ernani,” and an act from 
another opera are to be given. 

The concert of the Philharmonic Society on Saturday evening attracted the 
usual fashionable throng, and passed off with the customary applause. The 
programme opened with opus 97 of R. Schamann—a Symphony in E flat, con- 
taining no fewer than five movements. We have yet to meet with six sane peo- 
ple who are ready to admit that Schumann is great either as a melodist, or as 
an instramental colourist. According to our judgment he is the least meri- 
torious in these respects of any modern German writer. Liszt, who is unim- 
portant as a composer, is his superior, and Wagner, with a simple instrument of 
each kind, would make a better effect than Schumann with an entire orchestra 
of eighty. What then are Schamann’s specialities? Ask @ pianist, and he will 
rush to his instrument and strike you sixteen discords and chords of the ninth, 
in cold blood, rolling up his eyes all the while, and snorting violently with emo- 
tion. These, according to the pianist’s jadgment, constitute the perfection of 
music. Denying, as we do, that Schumann is a colourist, or a melodist, how can 
we accept him as a composer of Symphonies? Ask the question of any musical 
acquaintance, and kindly observe that acquaintance’s confusion when he tries to 














things, and suspensions, and harmonic progressions, and peculiar cadences, and 
remarkable rhythms, and generally of vast multitudes of intangible qualifica- 
tions, which you, and we, and all of us are willing enough tu concede to him as 
the necessary implements of his trade. Bat unless we are to regard a box of 
colours as a picture, a block of marble as a statue, a dictionary of words as an 
epic poem, we must stop here. Schumann’s true pictures display no freedom, 
no richness of melodic outline, no warmth and geniality of orchestral treatment. 
They are essentially daubs, and receive attention only from that class of people 
who, in the sister art of painting, would prefer the Birmingham tea-tray schoo) 
to any other. 

Shao pesticater Sgmaghang ta enn of the beh Seam Gio campeaur’s gon, ant tts 
performance was justified by the notoriety it has acquired abroad. It was not 
rendered with much effect by the orchestra, Mr. Eisfeld being, in truth, too cold 
for the modern school. After the symphony, a part song for male voices, and a 
solo on the cornet by Mr. Schreiber ; then another symphony by Haydn, (No. 
2, in B flat) a sort of sacrificial offering to the musical furies. It was very 
nicely played, and delighted the audience. In Haydn we learn what melodic 
design means, and how the most astonishing musical effects may be produced 
with the bumblest means—for the means were indeed humble, when the Father 
of Instrumental music wrote this Symphony. Another vocal piece, another 
cornet solo, and then Wagner’s overture to the Tannhduser, brought the con- 
cert to an end. With all due respect to the management, we submit that the 
programme was heavy, and tained a hat superfluous allowance of 
music of the Future. It was long, too, and detained the audience much beyond 
the usual hour. 

Messrs. Mason and Thomas gave a very excellent classical soirée on Tuesday 
evening, at Dodsworth’s rooms, to which we shall refer on another occasion. 

—a— 


Brama. 


Will Miss Cushman have the kindness to break any engagements she may 
have made with obscure persons in the Provinces, and return at once to the 
Metropolis? I know not where she is at this present writing, for when good 
actors leave New York, it is the part of friendly criticiam to drop a veil of silence 
over their aberrations. Like the stray sheep of little Bopeep, if we but 

Let them alone, 

They'll soon come home, 
but, devoutly we trust, not “ bring their tails behind them.” For how doubly 
wretched they must be in these days of their exile, with strange audiences be- 
fore and strange actors around them! We know how dreadful our own actors 
are; and imagination shrinks from painting the possible Foleys and 
Crummleses who must swarm about the wandering “ star” on its eccentric 
ath. 
7 Miss Cushman, then, elope at once, from the meshes of any contract in 
which she may now be struggling, and hasten back within sound of Trinity 





for she owes much to Shakespeare, and in this hour of his extreme peril she 
should be swift to save the poet from his assassins. They have been doing a 
“ murder grim and great” upon our Swan of Avon, and had he not some of 
Leda’s immortal lover in his composition he would now be no better off than a 
fat Lincolnshire goose in a Michaelmas larder. Miss Cushman will have no 
difficulty in finding her way at once to the scene of this mighty wickedness, for 
she knows the Winter Garden decidedly better than the Winter Garden knows 
itself. 
Nor will she rescue Shakespeare only, but one of Shakespeare’s most loyal 
servants and squires, Mr. Booth, Junior, now almost in extremis between ap- 
planding fashion in the boxes, and exasperating imbecility on the boards. 
During the past week Mr. Booth has been honestly trying to make us feel 
Macbeth as he feels it, and to interpret to us the passionate realities of a great 
and terrible poem. But as Sir Boyle Roche triamphantly demonstrated, “no 
man can be in two places at once, barring he is a bird,” and it is just as impos 
sible for any actor to play two parts at once, “ barring he is a Robson.” My 
experience of Mr. Robson warrants this exception, for no one who has seen 
his Medea can doubt his capacity to play Macbeth and Lady Macbeth at one 
and the same time. Whether he would play either part as Shakespeare would 
have had it played is another question, not now before the House. 

Mr. Booth, however, being no bird and no Robson, but simply Mr. Booth, 
plays Macbeth, as I verily believe, most nearly as Shakespeare would have had 
it played, and were it in his power also to play Lady Macbeth, would have 





bells and the roar of Broadway. Our desire in the premise, is her duty also, | >®* 


deur of this regal tragedy. Therefore it is that I invoke Miss Cushman so 
earnestly to come to us, and assuming the mantle of the queenly maurderess 

support a high impersonation which, for lack of her, limps now most sadly, in 
its finest moments. The Macbeth of Shakespeare is a moral counterpart of his 
Hamlet ; a high and ambitious temper dashed by the “ milk of human kind- 
ness” as Hamiet is by intellectual subtleties and the play of a too vivid fancy. 
When Macbeth compares himself with Banquo, after the murder of Duncan, 
he throws down before us the key of his organization, recognizing in the pre 

destined sire of future kings “ a royalty of nature,” under which his own “ ge - 


nius is rebuked.” His description of Banquo’s character describes himself by 
contrast. 
And to that dauntiess ome mind 
Dn t jess temper of his 
aes wisdom that doth guide his valoar 
‘o . 


Macl«th dares little, bat desires mach ; his heart is easily daunted by his con- 
science, and in the fatal divorce of keen moral sensibilities from all control of 
rinciple, he has positively no anchor of purpose and no steady inspiration of 
policy left, but the unwavering will of his indomitable wife. Throughout the 
tragedy Macbeth plays against and from Lady Macbeth, and without a justand 
apparent recoil of influence from Lady Macbeth upon her lord, the whole ac- 
tion of the character becomes at once falsified and incomprehensible. If Lady 
Macbeth is inadequately represented, the soliloquies, the consultative dialogues, 
all in short that paints the special idiosyncrasy of Macbeth, ought to be omitted 
from the play, for in that case the thane of Glamis seems alternately to blow 
out the fire of his own intentions and to rekindle it himself, after a fashion 
which makes him seem not only “ infirm of purpose,” which he is, but a kind 
of madman also, or whimsical trifler with crimes, which he is not. With no 
Lady Macbeth on the stage, the part of Macbeth may perhaps be played impres - 
sively, but only on the dition that Shakesp "s Macbeth shall not be at- 
tempted, and nothing be given us but a picture of desperate ambition o’erleap- 
ing itself, and foiled by avenging Heaven. This is the Macbeth which has very 
commonly been played to us, and such a Macbeth might be successfully per- 
formed now at the Winter Garden for instance, by Mr. Macready. Bat not by 
Mr. Booth. 
Mr. Booth, as well by his natural qualities as by his intellectual conception of 
the part, is compelled to play the real Macbeth of Shakespeare or none at all. 
Throughout the tragedy, even in his most fierce and excited moments of pas- 
sion, when most his “ courage is screwed to the sticking-place,” ‘you see him 
morally stretching out his hand for the hand of Lady Macbeth ; listening, with 
footstep poised upon a pause, for “ the valour of her tongue.” 

In the derful and most ch banquet scene this trait of the rela- 
tion between Macbeth and his queen speaks in every look and gesture of Mr. 
Booth, and that so eloquently, that when at the end he turns to Lady Macbeth 
and cries 
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the sensation prodaced by the utter absence of any response in the air and 
attitude and voice of Lady Macbeth to this appeal, is positively painful, and 
desolately dashes the whole effect of what would otherwise have been one of the 
noblest passages of action I have seen upon the stage. 

Miss Cushman’s Lady Macbeth is not the Lady Macbeth of my imagination 
exactly, but it is a high and tragic reality, alive with intellect and energy, and 
splendidly balanced for the play upon it of Mr. Booth’s fine and wavering in- 
tensity. With such a partner of his crime, Mr. Booth’s Macbeth would come 
out into the most admirable relief and harmony, the treble of feeling on the 
bass of will, and make all other and less accurate impersonations of this very 
striking and interesting character if not ridiculous, at least untenable on the 


make answer. He will speak about originality and poetic yearning after higher | stage. 


It would be cramming the lion’s mouth of destiny, and riding the willing 
horse of fancy too hard, perhaps, to ask any more than this, and therefore I 
shall forbear to picture to myself an intelligent Macduff, a tolerable Banque, 
or even a formidable trio of witches. All these things \ would go 
to make up a good representation of Shakespeare's tragedy, but enough is as good 
as a feast, and if we could but hope to see Macbeth and Lady Macbeth as the 
artiste I have named can set them forth to us, I should accept the boon with 
discreet and moderate breath, thanking Heaven or whatever other power sends 
us good cooks and actors, with all my heart. Wherefore I shall deal gently with 
Mr. Lingham, who lets the magnificent sorrow and despair of Macduff in the 
fourth act “ overcome us like a summer cloud, without our special wonder,’ 
and reserves all his energies for the more palpable terrors of the closing combat ; 
and pass in a Dantesque silence of compassion over the fantastical humours of 
Mr. Lawlor, whose Banquo, in action and gesture, reminded me constantly, by 
some curious interior law of analogy, of those highly coloured caricatures of Pre- 
sidential candidates and partisan leaders which we see return to the shop win- 
dows with each recurring election. 

Concerning these and all the rest of their confederate villains, 
nil nisi bonwm—they are dead alike to praise and blame, and may as 
well be left to suppose themselves the best of their species. 

On Wednesday and Thursday, Mr. Booth shook them all off to run about the 
stage under various names, as more or less important personages in the play 
of “ Hamlet ;” and, having his destiny here more completely under his own 
control, developed his keen and analytical genius with untrammelied spirit, 
throughout the long soliloquy of Shakespeare's master-piece, because the char- 
acter of Hamiet to my mind, when wel! interpreted, is leas dependent upon stage- 
support than any other leading rdle of the English drama. Hamiet is emi- 
nently a law unto himself, and although he is swayed, and his course of con- 
duct modified by the appeals of hfs father’s ghost for vengeance, yet he is un- 
willingly swayed, and revolts against the interference of fate and duty with his 
own free will, from the first scene to the last, of this marvellous tragedy. I will 
not do Mr. Booth’s careful and subtle study of this part the injustice of dismis. 
sing it in the brief space which to-day remains to me. But if Mr. Wallack wil 
have the goodness to reserve his new “ comic drama in five acts, entitled the 
Central Park,” tor a se’nnight longer, I shall give myself next week the plea- 
sure of dwelling, as I wish to dwell, upon the rare excellencies of the most 
scholarly, refined, and suggestive impersonation which the Prince of Denmark 
has, in my knowledge of our recent stage, received. HAMILTON. 
—_ 


Facts aud Fancies, 


Prince Victor of Hobenlohe Lagenbourg, grandson 
Kent, will shortly be married to Mies Laura Wilbelmina Seymour, 
Francis Seymour, G.O.B. and 


v1 gy oy Admiral Sir 

&c The Prince is a Captain in H. B. M. Navy. Lord Carlisle 
semi-officially contradicted the rumour, that the Irish Vice- ty 

is to be Messrs. Baring Brothers and Messrs. Giyn and 

Co. have institated actions for £400,000 each the Grand Trank 
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made New York enjoy, as never in these recent times it has enjoyed, the gran- 
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The Aloion. 
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translates it, ‘I neither understand, nor ever cure—ob !”’———— 


The London Gazette contains a notice that Ralph Gordon Noel King, second 
son of the Earl of Lovelace and Ada, daughter of Lord Byron, bas hence- 
forth the royal permission to aseume the name of Milbanke, instead of 
King. The St. John Newfoundlander states that the reports of the 
lent distress in the island are greatly exaggerated. An Eng- 
manafactarer invitee the public to come and see his invisible wire 
fences ————It is aaid that a watch-dog is not so large in the morning 
as at night, because he is let out at night and take in in the morning. 
A singular wager was won lately by a skater on the Lake of 
Geroosart, near Namur. He betted that be would skate for an hoor, 
carrying a basket of eggs oo his bead without breaking ove ofthem. He 
accomplished the feat in first-rate style, having during the hour written 
bis name in elaborate characters on the ice, besides traciog an immense 
variety of complicated figures; and at last set down the basket and re- 
eave | his wager. amid the cheers of all present ———— II is stated that 
Mesers. Jobo and George Rennie, the engineers, who in 1849 effected a 
commotiee with their creditors of 83. in the pound, are now honourably 
liquidating the balance in full. —A sensible writer says, traly, 
that a person who undertakes to raise himself by scandalising others, 
might just as well sit down on a wheelbarrow and undertake to wheel 
bimself————English papers have recently contained accounts of 
winter ascents of Snowden and Helvellyn. The snow and ice rendered 
the feat difficult; but the narratives have no more interest than scores 
of Alpine adventures. The mountaineering furor continues among our 
countrymen. The people of Sault Std. Marie, (says a Canada pa- 
per,) and the whole Lake Superior region, were nearly forty days with- 
oat @ mail, getting none from November 12th until December 18th, when 
y heard of Lincola’s election after it bad gone to Puget’s Sound and 
come back again. The bistory of France (says an able journalist) 
during the year 1860 is principally written in the history of other na- 
tions. Wherever there is movement or change, wherever unexpected 
intrigues produce division, embarrassment, o: disorder, there is the hand 
of France. Her activity and her life are everywhere, except within her 
own boundaries. Italy, Hungary, Switzerland, Syria, Egypt, are the 
carry off the energy which is too dangerous and explosive 
to accumulate at home. Punch gives us, in re- 
severe frost in Eogland, what he calls a tremendous 
A wretched Plamber, writing to anotber Plam- 
foot-note, “ Piping times, these !” o mak- 
up the accounts of the last Norwich Musical Festival, it ap- 
surplus of £916 is the result.————The following visitors 

at Windsor Castle, on the 16th ult.: the Dake of Ob , the 
of Manchester, Lord and Lady Proby, Lord and Lady 

the Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson, and Mr. Gibbs. 

A correspondent of the Times mentions that the trials at ° 
concluded. The Druse prisoners were seatenced to " 
Turkish to exile————Mesare. A. and C. Black announce @ vo- 
“The Polar Regions,” |. ag Jobn Richardson.——\ -—The 
Lady Milford, w of the late Lord Milford, and 

the Earl of Wicklow, with the Hon. Mr. Eyre, will take place 

5 The last accounts from Eogland mention that the 

, 80 far from being dead, is mach better, and is now 

way to recover. Mr. C. T. Newton, who left the British 
in the Levant, and whose researches at Mitylene, Cni- 
alicarnassus are so well known, has quitted the Consulate at 
to settle in London. (7) The t of 
bas determined to issue a new bronse coinage, which 
Milan. The number of coins required is far greater 
amount of bronze coinage now being executed in — 
crane mapeee Caution thet Se Stren coins 
silver, x bronze, now in circulation throughout the 
Isles, he the colonies out of the question, is not much less 
hundred million:—or almost one coin to each inhabitant of 
ral de Gerlach, alde-de-camp of the late King of 

and one of bis Majesty's most intimate friends, bas quickly fol- 
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is unprecedented. Report gives it as £10,000, 
oraés, the Brazilian Minister at Brussele, died 
suddenly on New Year's Eve. In the morning of the 3st of 
he went to bis banker, and drew out a sum of 30,000 francs. The banker, 
who was no o’ber than the representative of the house of Rothschild, as 
the accounts for the year were made up, or on the point of being so, re- 
ested his client to date his cheque for the lst of January. This was 
80 that the 30,000 francs were paid to M. de Moraés on a cheque 
dated the day after his death. The ittee formed to obtain 
for the peatecoaitp & duplicate of Foley’s statue of Lord Hardinge, are 
with good succese. About £250 bave been subscribed by 
y- Mr. Murray annoonces for publication two volames 
of Lord Stanbope’s “ Life of William Pitt,” and Leslie’s “Life of Sir 
oshua Reynolds’”—the latter under the superintendence of Mr. Tom 
ore Mr. Tom Taylor and Mr. Reade’s Comedy of “ Masks 
Faces ; or. Before and Bebind the Cartain,” and Mr. Reade’s comic 
nd My Wilfe’s Mother,” were acted at W. 
ult. We bave so often given detailed accounts of these perfor- 
—_ we a —— be recording the fact, —_-—— 
cr acc’ pene ately to a young Spanish 
st a ball given in While walking stad en iNumt- 
nated fountain in the conservatory her dress caught fire, and in a 
moment the flames were over her head. The ‘ 
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w 
he young Queen of Naples has been 
in Gaeta, or quietly resident in Rome. It Ns clear that 
are afforded to the in those places. All 
the ladies of the coart of China must have bad natural-sized feet, for all 
the slippers found in their rooms, in the Emperor's Summer Palace, were 
large ; not a single cramped-footed shoe was seen. ——At Colt’s 
ssctubotery, Hartford, they are now making 300 pistols a day, and about 
500 revolving rifles a month. Contracts for 10,000 rifles, to be completed 
within a year, were concluded at Sharp’s rifle factory last week.——_—_— 
According to the Epoca, Sir J. Crampton, the new English Minister, is ex- 
pected at Madrid about the end of February. penny ea 
and two or three other English newepapers were seized lately in Paris ; it 
fore appears that the “free circulation,” which M. de Persigny pro- 
to accord to foreign journals, is not absolute. ge 
working class in on, during the late cold weather, have been 
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feeses 
of the 
reduced to great extremities. Strenuous endeavours have been made by 
many humane persons to alleviate their condition, and much has already 


been done. Lord Fitzwilliam contributed 200 tons of coal, and in six 
days the amount received by the Lord Mayor alone was nearly £900. 
It is stated on authority that if au International Exhibition of 
Works of Art aod Industry not been announced to take place ia 
Londen in 1862, it was the intention of the Emp of the French that 
one should be beld ia Paris. ——The University at Cracow has been 
closed, as the Polieh Youths refuse to attend until lectures are delivered 
the vernacular. The Government of New South Wales have 
ordered a supply of tram-rails and two cars from Mr. Train, for a borse 
railway to convect the railway at Sydney with the docks. It is 
to construct a new bridge over the Thames from Kew to Brent- 
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der the British flag, in order to enable them to carry eail to South 
Carolioa and ae with cotton without fear of capture. 
ee 
OXE YEAR OF BRITISH TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
STATISTICAL MARVELS. 

The annual statement of our foreign and colonial trade and of naviga- 
tion shows that in the year 1859 the American continent, with Cuba and 
the West Indies, took 40,000 0002. of our produce and manufactures ; 
and Indis, Singapore, and Ceylon, with Australia aod China, took 
37,000,000/. more. To these great countries we disposed of bya | 
30,000,000. of our coiton goods and yarn out ef the whole 48,000, 
exported. The United States took 4,600,000/. of our cotton goods, 
4,476,0002. of our woollens, 2,160,000/. of linens, and 1,568,000. of ap- 
parel and haberdashery ; lodia, including Singapore, took 14,290,0004. of 
cotton goods and yaro, China only 3,190.000/., and 700,000/. of woolleas ; 
Australia, 1,870,000. of apparel and haberdashery, 790,000/. of cottons, 
and 765,000/. of woollens. 

For our iron we found our principal market in the United States 
(3,000,002), and also for our tin (plates) and our hardwares (above 
1,000,000. of each); for our leather and saddlery in Australia (1,000,- 
0001.) ; for our agricaltaral implements in Australia and ia Russia; for 
beer in India (777,378/.) aud Australia (660,358/.) ; for butter in Austra- 
lia (342,9141.) ; for earthenware in the United States (600,000/.) 

The exports of our produce to Australia, 4,000,000/. in 1852, were 
11,000,000/, ia 1859, those to India have doubled since 1855 ; to the 
Unit: d States they were not 12,000,000/. in 1849, they were above 22,000,- 
0002. in 1859 ; to China, 1,537,0002. in 1849, 4,457,000/. in 1859. To New 
Zealand we sent 632,907/. worth of our produce in 1859, not far from 
double what we sent only three years before. 

Our exports to the whole world made no progress in the year 1859. 
In most European countries the demand for cur produce was slack. 
France took less upon the whole than in the previous year, though her 
demand for some articles increased. She took no less than 1,391,000 
tons of coal, and 493,083/. worth of o r. There was a considerable 
inerease, however, in our trade with Sweden, Norway, and Denmark ; 
and Russia took more of our prodace by nearly 1,000,000/., raising her 
demand for machinery to 1,000,000/., for iron to 1,200,0001. 

Our entire imports for 1859 (179,182,355/.) were not far from 15,000,- 


0002. above those of the previous year, and our exports (our own produce | H 


130,411,5291., foreign and colonial produce 25,281,446/.—in all 155,692,- 
9751.) were 16,000,000. above those of the previous year ; and it must 
be borne fn mind that the returns of the value of our imports include 
fret the do not. 


vessels, and 22,351 by foreiga, 

The totals require such to express them as were never until 
now employed to set forth a year’s trade of anation. The world beyond 
the sear, civilized and uncivilized, sent to our shores on an ave ever 


my cuabedin thie trade 26,520 visits were paid to our ports by British | | 


in the evening, while the two were swinging in their hammocks, under 
the piazza of the hotel. It appears that this conversation was not of a 
very pleasant character, as Mr. Gavitt had been several months in Nicara- 
gua on business of a similar nature to that of Mr. White, and the former 
thought the latter was trespassing on Mogens. No quarrel took place, 
however, and no threats were uttered by, Mr. Gavitt. Yer. White had not 
the slightest reason to believe he intended any violence ; bat suddenly, 
and while the two were yet in their hammocks, Gavitt ordered a servant 
to bring bim his revolver from an upper room, as if he were going out 
for a siroll. After the pistol was brought, Mr. White remarked that he 
felt fatigued and would retire to hischamber. Getting up and walking 
toward the door, Gavitt fired at bim, the shot taking effect in the leg s 
little below the knee, and shattering the limb dreadful - A good surgeon 
was at once called, and amputation was r. White lived in 
great pain seven dayr, and died at 7 o’clock P.M. on the 12th, mortifica- 
tion having set in. The body was buried at Realejo, The murder took 
place in the presence of half a dozen respectable persons. Gavitt made 
no attempt to escape, but was arrested as soon as the Police guard could 
be — as np ed — = irons. = was with some difficulty he 
was sa’ m execution people. 
ti amg Ley by He claims that the 
erhaps no business man is better known in New-Youk, an 

throughout the whole Union, than was Joseph L. White. He pads nnd 
yer by profession, but has for many years ben engaged in commercial 
and speculative enterprises. As President of the Ni a 
Transit and Canal Company, and as the chief of several steamship enter- 
ear ho was widely — He was one of the most social and 
men I have ever met, and a most en ng and e! t 

— Panama Corresp. N. Y. Times, Jun te So i: 


A Ce.esrarep Catcxerer.—We regret to announce the death 
liam Hillyer, the celebrated cricketer, which took place on the shin 
at Maidstone. He was in his 47th year, and was one of the best bowlers 
that = - —— — his career, and that of the late 
veteran Lillywhite, they achieved many a victo for the Marylebone 
Club, as “ given” bowlers. . , 


At Bournemouth, the Right Site Fleeming, of 
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day merchandise of the value of nearly 500,0002.,and to bring it to us| rector 


nearly 1,000 ships came into our ports every week, Our exports of = 
duce and man’ res of the United Kingdom in the short space of eight 
years 1852 59 haveexceeded in value the capital of the national debt. In 
10 years they have doubled ; in 1849 they were 64,000,000/., in 1859 they 
were 130,000,000. The enormous progress of some of our colonies and 





possessions of late years has more than restored the proportions sent te 
foreign countries and to British possessions to what they were 20 years 
ago—two-thirds and one-third ; in 1840 foreign countries took 34,000 000%. 
and British possessions 17,000,000/. ; and in 1859 foreign countries took 
84,000,000, and British possessions 46,000,000/. The exports of our 
prodace in 1859 amounted to about 4/. 10s. per individual inhabitant of 
the kingdom ; 20 years ago they were not 2/., and 10 years ago they 
were not 3/.—London Times. 
— 
Tue Pore anp ais Frence Guarns.—The accounts from Rome con- 
vey accounts of the little jealousies and petty quarrels between the Pope 
his French friends—the Pope’s ministers evidently seconding their 
master’s dislike of the “eldest son of the Church.” 


pe haps . of those ive Italian shrugs and f 
answer oD one e ve Italian o 
hands whic vin this case at Inast, cad receive Wes wae feletyreteiion. 
General de Goyon, whose affections are divided between his Emperor 
and his Pope, left the presence sorely grieved at the unmistakable signs 
of want of ony between them. 

Some consider it a blunder on his part to have thus brought 


| 


persons 
into relief, and given additional poiut to, the Pope’s already sufficiently | °° 


marked omission. Possibly he may have bt it bis bounden duty 
to endeavour to extract from the Pontiff a word of honourable mention 
for his master. The effort might have been spared, for it proved wholly 
fruitless.— Edinburgh , Jan, 15. 


Tae “Syipnme” Scanpau.—The Newry T Ah publishes the sub- 
joined spicy letter from the calumniated Marquis of Downsbire. 

“ Royal Yacht Schooner Sylphide, Naples, Jan. 6. 

“ Sir,—The statement of what is said to bave ocourred on board my 
yacht, copied the end of last month from the Mancheser Guardian into 
several newspapers, is false, and totally devoid of a vestige of founda- 
tion ; nor bad anything occurred on board, or ashore, direotly or indi- 
ay, to give any colouring whatever for such a villanous calamoy and 

ie. 

“The man who forged this production, whe!her be be an 
or a foreigner, is a wilful liar and a slanderer, and I will leave no means 
untried to punish bis audacious calumnies. I do not, of course, 
bow far I might have gone, in my exasperation, had the statement been 
trae, bat this J do know, that if 1 catch this scoundrel, I will throw Aim 
overboard ; nor will I trouble myself farther about such worthless 
carrion.—I remain, Sir, faithfully yours, DownsHiRB. 

“To the Editor of the Naory ‘4 

Tue Stave Trape mw a Barris CoLony.—lIntelligence has been re- 
ceived from Nassau, Bahamas, to the effect thet one of the smaller 
remoter islands of that colony was in December last visited by the 
tain and crew Pf names, whe had Lage, weeated co 9 aeipthonsing out 
and who, after forcing the _ of the Hees oe light assist 
them in disembarking 500 Afr’ slaves, ned possession 
nial schooner, in which they sailed to the op coast 
they veseel, which with them 
the living the force which the Governor, on 
telligence, b tched to their rescue, could arrive. 

b another 


last ; and that, oa a third, an exploring party, 

_ last, discovered a barracoon, in which Was every appearance 
of slaves having been recently kept, while waiting for an opportanity of 
deportation to Cuba.—London Times, Jan. 19. 


—_—————— 


Ovituary. 
~~ a L. White has ans ‘> 
business in Nicaragua was to purchase certain exc 
Governmen In ped tea 





Appotiutment#s. 


ELECTIONEERING INTELLIGENCE —The election for Pembrokeshire, void 
by the elevation of Lord Emlyn to the Upper House, took place on the 
16th ult. The candidates were Lieut.Col. Owen, eldest son of Sir J. 
Owen, Bart., the member for the Pembroke boroughs, and G. L. Phill 
Exsq., a in the same county. At the close of the poll 

, : Phillips (Conservative) 1,194; Owen (Liberal) 979. 
Majority for Phillips, 215.——The Times has it that the contest for the re- 
presentation of the county of Aberdeen may be said to be, for the pre- 
sent, at an eod—the Liberal candidate, Sir Alexander Bannerman, of 
Crimonmogate, having withdrawn. Sir Alexander, who was abroad 
when the vacancy, by the death of the late Earl of Aberdeen occurred, 
found that his abeence had been much against him. The field is thus 
left to the Conservative candidate, Mr. Leslie, of Warthill. 
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1861. THe Aloiow, 


notorious sinner, and spent much of bis hfal time in fencing and 
New Books. Ganslng-ethools, and vebbing perks of thats Veekeh 


Messrs. Derby and Jackson have published, in a closely-printed dao- Coleridge always declared himself ready to deal in a summary way 


_ with any circumstance which he deemed dishonourable to Shakspeare. 
decimo of 470 pages, a stirring and well-constructed tale of the Ameri-| Ho gdmitted neither fact nor inference which was not reverential. But 
can Revolutionary War in 1778, the scene being laid in and about the | due reverence is never lessened by truth. The most affectionate admirer 


H of Joboson confesses his scrambling dinner behind the screen ; and who 
Kaateskill moustain region, and the personages being partly historical ng ; 
and partly fictitious. The author of this volume is the Rev. David Mar- i ryesyy - wy tye Lana 4 “a —- 
doch, D.D. Its title is The Dutch Dominie of the Catskills ; or the Times of 


ble ; but the youth Shakspeare sweeping the stage is a conceivable pic- 
the Bloody Brandt,” and, as the leading designation would seem to im-|tare; and the old parish clerk of Stratford was probably correct in 


ing a visitor that he be; his course as a “ servitare,” 
, the Dutch element predominates. It is this predomioance indeed | **Ut!0g ne began 
ym not ooly characterises thie melodramatic story, but which is one Perhaps of all the gifted men who have talked nonsense about Shak- 


speare, Coleridge uttered the most, and in every style, biographical and 
of its chief merite, despite the too-frequent larding of the pages with | critical. Among remarks yet bolder he offers the suggestion that the 
scraps of the Holland tongue, sometimes without a translation vouch- | poet died of adecline. No conjecture can be more groundless. There is 


A : for believing that the fatal indisposition was sadden and 
eafed. The “ maccular Christianity” of Dominie Schaneman would poae Ln ig ia fact, that Shakespeare died of too good adinner. The 
gladden Mr. Kingsley’s heart, and he might even fall in love with Elsie | information of the vicar of Stratford is worthy of credit that Shakspeare, 
Schuyler, who became, we hope, in due time the mother of many gene- | Drayton, and Ben Jonson bad a merry-meeting aud “drank bard, for 
rations of Knickerbockers, seeing that poetic justice isin the end dealt = eae mg So a oe he , toa contracted.” The catastrophe is not 
out to her, as also to the bigh-bred and excessively romantic British |“U**CY- *r. Myce justly observes, — ; . ~ a 
damsel, Miss Clinton, whose abduction forms the groundwork for yton, a native of Warwickshire, and frequently in the neighbourhood 4 avenant was a boy of eleven years, but we owe m mach of the 


Stratford, may fairly be presumed to have partaken at times of Shakspeare’s | little information about the poet which we possess. The biographer of 
all that is purely personal in the story. The Dutch colours, pees pron Cony Jonson, who, Lbout two years after, wandered on foot into Scot- | Ro 
a friend.” 


ye we informe us that he neither received much praise, nor seems to have 

we say, are well laid io—the British, the Indian, and the k again, would think little of a journey to Stratford to visit so dear pay ope it, for his Saete labours, but that he at last coatribated 
‘ those : , to tl larity of his author. 

Negro (for New York was a slave State in day 8) are after the well-/ Bat Mr. Coleridge, impressed with the visionary decline, allades spe- | The edition of Pope was the next in order. He bestowed the labour of 

used type. The book, we eay also, is full of lively incident, well p'anned culty to a sonnet in which Shakspeare speaks of being gray and old be- | two years on what he called the dall duty of an editer. The task was 

and well-developped ; but on the other hand, it is somewhat tediously | fore his time. The sonnet isthe 734. Whatisthecase? We leara from * A * ° 

span out, and there is by far too much fine talking, To have written it, | * Coutem of the poet that some, perhaps most, of the sonnets were 


unsuited to his temper. 
circu! in . ivate fi of the writer, in 1598. The in- 
the author must have had no small amount of historical lore and local qmetg pmnate Sent <a —— 


Theobald followed Pope, and although weak and empty, possessed 
some of the knowledge which his predecessor wanted. Warton gives his 
formant is one Fraocis Meres, a critic of that day, whose incidental no- 
koowledge—to enjoy it, one ought to live in a quiet up river settlement ; | tices of are intereating. He couples the Sonnets with the “ Ve- 


due praise when he calls him the first publisher of Shakespeare who bit 
aon i” and the * Raped L P whieh salated ta 1608 o oa rational method of correcting his aathor by readiog such books 
rushi it here scarcely value literary | 248 Adonis e * ucrece,”’ Ww were printed in as he had read. . e . 
por oo v — pearly pas bes aio Le 59 A mmican. We and the foliowing year. When did the Sonnets begin their secret life? Why | But Warburton was presently to enter the lists under his own flag. 
ente om, semapeyted 7 pe should not a few, at least, have been among the earlier blossoms of the | His edition was sa gested by Pope, who wiehed his own to be melted into 
ought to add, however, that there is one scene, the climax, the culmi-|tree? But take the indisputable fact that the sonnets were read init. * * * * Te A ye Ate nee- dette wy he 
nation, the last scene as it were of the fifth act, which is so intensely sen- | manuscript even so late as 1598. Shakespeare was born in 1564. He |in Pope. Malone has shown that every word or phrase, not in harmony 
gational, that Mr. Wallack’s eye ought to be directed thitherward. A = not have = older - 34 whea he paw etying the otuiation 
heroine ready to flit off to glory on an eagle’s back ; retribution properly these honoured friends. We may think ve younger. 


with the conversational language of his own times, he supposed to be 
we take the earliest edition whioh is known of the we swell 
Read the 


any hE oma without oe t rendered difficult 
sonnets, that w poet’s day was easy. ero err from an o 
dealt on manifold offenders ; Love getting a foretaste of his dues ; and | the years of the author to 45. 73d Sonnet by this light, aod | posite side. sever, : 
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works only the random flashes of a quick and ready writer. The fourta 
aud last folio edition appeared in 1685. After an interval of nearly 25 
years Rowe reminded the world of its intellectual hero. His edition of 
the Plays wasa pin the right direction. There was hope of Rowe. 
He was a man of fortane, living to write, instead of writing to live. He 
was a good scholar, aad had a poetical taste. Moreover, in temper he 
was cheerful and sportive ; and although Addison interpreted bis mirth 
by levity, the information of Pope, that of his own accord he would 
laugh the whole day, admits a kiadlier meaning. Bat Rowe possessed 
one advantage, as an editor of Shakepeare, independeut of all literar 

gifts. At the period when he turned his attention to the subject, tradi. 
tions of Stratford and the “Globe” were quickly disappearing ; me- 
mories of Shakspeare were dying out. What light yet lingered—and it 
was very emall—Rowe did his best to fix and detain. As we said, in one 
respect he was pecaliarly favoured. Rowe’s first tragedy was produced 
in 1702, when Betterton played the hero, and we may aasiga his ac- 
quaiatance with that actor to 1700. Betterton knew Daveoant. Who 
does not remember the story which Aubrey tells, that when Davenant 
was pleasant over a glass of wine with an “intimate,” like “ Hudibras 
Butler,” be would say that it seemed to him that he “ writ with the 
very spirit of Shakspeare,”’ and was not unwilling to have people think 
that there was good cause for the r bl ? Shak died when 


























































They they can help it, take a meaning from 
all on a slab of rock a dozen feet sqaare—what a chance for oue of “ our | conceive the absurdity of a man, not 35, por not evea bordecing on | surface, but seek one below it. They are characterised what was 
firet dramatists!” that age, aesuredly not more than 45, ia the full glow of hie warm, frait- | once said of a mystical interpretation of the sixth book of the Aneid :-— 
_ ful, genial nature—conceive, we say, such a man comparing himeelf to |“ Nothing re to say, except that Horace was ignorant of his 
MR. HOWARD STAUNTON’S EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE. @ tree in late autamn, already stripped and wintry,— friend’s allegorical meaning ; yet, 4 my own we A be ery 
“ ” 
The li y lak of Mr. Staunton and the artistic labours of Mr. Joha When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang. well eatisfied with unders' ng Virgil no better lorace 


But we may not linger on the lengthening train of devotees who have 
paid homage before the throne of Shakspeare. Their names would fill a 
catalogue. Hanmer’s enduring memorial will be found in the lincs 
which Collins addressed to him ; and the abilities of Capel are measured 
by the earcasm of Jobnson, “ that they were just sufficient to select the 
b hairs from the white, for the use of the periwi ere.” Hallam 
brackets Malone and Steevens in a pungent paragrapb, as “ two laborious 
commentators on the meaniog of words and phrases ; one dull, the other 
clever; the dulness accompanied by candour and a leve of trath, the 
cleverness by a total absence of both.” i” _ ” * 

And having, by these wide leaps, come to Mr. Staunton, we will allow 
him to par for hivself, and tell us his intentions, that we may jadge 
the merit of his performances :— 


“ My rule has been to = manner obervng thet dsance, and to me 
‘ cy 
for ce 


Gilbert being brought to a close, and Mesers. Routledge and Co., of Lon- Fn pn =. AS mye pein | “ ~ oat ul hee this 
don and New York, having presented these joint labours to the public, we William Sbakepeare, of Stratiord-upoo-Avon, in perfect ‘health Bi 
believe our readers will be interested in seeing how the London Times | memory, God be praised.” The Will was not executed until some weeks 
appreciates them—in place of baving from ourselves a repetition of eu- | later, and critical 7 discover marks of bodily weakness in the signa- 
Jogium, heretofore bestowed upon detached numbers of the work, as it | ‘ares, as if the was losing its —. But we only mention the 
. . : 6th of De- Will to show that the poet was not in a decline. In our opinion, Mr. 
issued from the prese. That fastidious journal, oa the 2 Staunton takes the just view of the “Sonnets” when he writes, “ The 
cember last, devoted four and a half of its capacious columns to the | truth, we apprehend, is that although these poems are written in the 
subject. This is more than we can afford even to Shakespeare; but raph own mag | aod we nogerenty — = — — | 
: js own career, they are for the mos' not wholly, - 
we make the subjoined extracts, under the belief that they will well tions.” Even Mr. Hallam, who Is suffi len tly bold to say, ~— 
repay perusal. “No one = Taste, ef aces, only real, but in- 
There is a well-known remark of Johnson about the pleasure and ad- | tense emotions of the t,” is o to admit in another page, “So 
vantage of collecting all the editions of one particular book, and the va- | many frigid conceits are scattered around, that we might almost fancy 

rious commentaries and criticisms connected with it. He proposed | the poet to have written without genuine emotion. 
Horace as an example. Bat to aa English collector what name might | _ The whole dispute about (be “ Soonets” is to us most astonishing ; and 
stand before Shakspeare? Think of all the re-priate of his Plays ; of the | where Mr. Hallam found the “ host” of paseages which established their 
literature which surrounds them ; of the learned investigations, the sub- | evident truthfulness, we do not profess to know. We might as well at- 
tle analysis, the refined interpretations ; of the thoughtfulness, the fire, | tempt to consiract a memoir of his own son from the dreams of “ In Me- 
the grace of so many minds. Think of Shakespeare “Library.” | morlam,” as seek to compose a chapter of Shakspeare’s life from the 
Southey eaid, when Reed’s contribution appeared, “ Comments | “Sonnets.” He is his own lay figure; is old, or sad, or forsaken, or 
upon Shakspeare keep pace with the National Debi; yet I should like to | lame, as the fancy shapes the sentiment or the rhyme fits it. Is there 
would buy it,if I could.” Of course, and a ouie —_ ee strange Ay i they | — as the ny breathed 

is obtained by such continual additions. We confeus, however, that the | 8 pereonali e 

pr pl “Library” would be painful in a mozal, as it could not | ‘ Hamlet” in a series of fourteen lines? A case occurs to us - 





well says that , if bserving their distance, and not im- 

Ny tursdier toemmtives ities, deserve, if not to be received, to 

considered,” I have subjoined the emendations proposed by other commen- 
tators, with my own, in the margin. Sometimes 


recourse had 
sagacity. In no , however, has deviation from the authentic copies 
been adopted without the change being notified, T have, ia, mecet onsen, satens 
tion is indispul ground a idence, 


We had hoped to show, by many examples, that Mr. Staunton has been 
true to his word ; in reviewing an edition cones 
life, 


but we of 
in living a that we ean, do little where we expected to ace 
We ought not to by, w 


noticed, the illestrations of these volumes, 
wo have the onntunien of the authov that the possi B66 no in | pat say a word of Mr. John Gilbert, who has done so much to adorn them. 
ange aiiting cn ey Sint Wee bellle he tat te | eee ne oe Tt sball be a word of admiration. We are, indeed, with 
| sw conjectures, or more desperate advocate of a new text. | a myth. only lived in the imagination of nen od hy fluency t and mastery of The desigas are many 
Fortanate, indeed, for them if the be not at hand, as well as | tation was in bis song; he heard an air which melted him to tears and bandreds in numbers, and aently the best aotes on the dramas. 
We are sorry to pat Mr. Staunton, howover low down, in | he wrote the lined to embody his grief. The poetical student has a short | They are manifold in style as in excellence. Sentimenta and descriptions, 
the list of this tracalent race. He deserves better company ; but who | memory who is unable to illustrate our illustration. Why may we not |  bivairous, piotareeque, humourous, and pathetio—obtain » treatment 
Se the infection? He bas a constant stone | say of “ Sonnets” what the cleverest of clever men said of os Gned chactohartetie tal cinative. The reader has the outlines, and 
for Mr. . Mr. Staunton, however, is an e of the malady in | Donne’s writings, “ that they are like a voluntary or prelude, in which @ may colour them from the poetry. Mr. Gilbert is almost the only popu- 
ite milder form, as the late Mr. Singer displayed it in its most repuleive | man is not tied to a particular design of air, but may change his key or lar artist who draws a pretty woman. He never scares us with a 
paroxyeme. And while we recommend the formation of a Shaks mood at pleasure!” Shakspeare, we su , kept no of Raphaelite fright, starved upon parish allowance. Take Juliet, of 
“ Library,” we venture to suggest a Shakespeare “Pillory.”” We know | the Globe and his rent-daye, Why not the “ Sonnets’’ have been the warm South, or Sweet Ann Page, worthy of her reputation. We do 
some marauders and pilferers on the poet’s territory, who would be fit- | the journal of his fancy? not kaow if Mr. Gilbert quite liked his classical subjects, There is less 
tingly grouped for a season under the pelting of an indignant public— | Before we speak of the text which Mr. Staunton gives of the plays, we of beart in them than in the bomelier scenes. But always we fod 
the right men in the right place. will consider for a moment the state in which be found it. If Shak- fal draw’ harmonious ping, and telling contrast. ‘Aaron, the oor, 
Mr. Staanton’s labours demand respectful mention. He brings to his | speare never praised a contemporary, he never mentions himeelf, and aly sey, dare m ” eserves very bi praise. We also notice the 
task sagacity, reading, and reflection. The field has already been | when, in the vigour of life,he quitted London, be took no heed of the bamour which frequent! ey al, We see i 
gleaned too carefully, and by too many diligent hands, to leave much | treasures which he left behind him. He disregarded a'] personal repu- in Moe ta neues aad Salen th Peter at her heels; in Grumio, 
corn to carry ; but he adds a few sheaves to the harvest. He begins his tation, and even when the printers produced, “as erg Ape te] in “Taming the Shrew,” warming his fingers in his moutb, or tempting 
work with a life of the poet. So far as immediate interest is produced, | William Shakespeare,” old plays which he never wrote, ear catches the hungry Kate with his imaginary carte; in Bardolph, almost singeing 
the picture-biograpber leaves the trathteller behind. Johnson said of | n0 sound of faint remonstrance from Stratford. “Fifteen quarto plays the paper with his nose; and teaching his dog, which we recog. 
Robertson that he did not write history, bat romance. He who relates | of Shakepeare Go gu aieity pocteest, but no cnt queue te Nive nize at once as just the dog to misbehave himself in the matter of Madame 
only the known facta of re’s life has to endure the rivalry of known how they had issued from study of the poet, or the treasury Silvie’s farthingale. Leslie might have rejoiced in the Pedant examining 
The biography is to com with few incidents. The | of the theatre.” The first collective edition appearei in 1623. The his in the elements, with the ranning of Mrs. Quickly 
house must be built without bricks. the man Shakespeare we know | Preface is supposed to have been written, in at least, by Ben Jon ia nd. And would not he have patted Master Rugby on the 
absolutely nothing. We have his birth, marriage, and death ; bat who | son, and the strong claim to the perfect genau te head out of Dr. Caius’s casement ? 
shall fill up the gaps? Not & poem, play, or sonnet bas reached us in rious, and assuredly not honest. joad platens ome in quarto —Arowing $5 . to show our lon of the work before us. 
his own handwritivg. We inv a We have five or six are sald tobe cured, and the additi ys are affirmed to be “ abso- For such an edition of the Poet there is room. The Pen, the Pencil, and 
signatares ; nothing more. A familiar letter t be bartered for an | lute in their numbers, as he conceived them.” It is algo asserted, with the Printer have striven ther in honourable rivalry, combining clear- 
annaity. The ee ene equal confidence, that the plays are printed from the author’s mana- ness of text, of illustration, and beauty of type, The result is 
the Maseam. er circumstances he finds to record are told by| scripte. The inference is that the “pepers” were the original copies worthy of ig wed acd we can say, with a safe conscience, to our 
Mr. Staunton with honesty and intelligence. ny y TL, a eco the theatre. There are some ob- readers who wish to receive or present > Bard io @ becoming dress— 
which can be received with confidence are the doings of o | servations on this subject in the second volume of the buy Routledge’s “ Picture Shakspeare.” 
the law courte. He was not ecared by a Chancery suit. The draught of | late Mr. Disracli’s “ Amenities of Literature :’’—“ Alas! where were . this jon of the 1 
& bill to which he was a party is still in existence. When we lose sight | these ‘original copies!’ The precious satograghs could not eve on- We cordially echo commendat three goodly imperial 
Se ee ne eee pom a, oe Femme twee Ager th octavos now before us, suggesting only that whereas the Times sends ite 
one Philip Rogers s. 10d., the price of certain malt sold and de- | prompter. y house copies carelessly out in parts for the | readers to the Mesers. Routledge in Farringdon Street, London, we 
livered at vr yes nF me ae eee hee actors, interpolated a ee oiute cout poet mo oft to Mr. Edmund Baldwio, the atten- 
impression of a clear-w man world, ou - | poraneous nonsense, . some favourite actor ; ours, same ’ ; 
vestments, and ever ready to turn a pound. = . with false readings, obscure with distorted alterations, and often tive American ageat of that house, in Walker Street, New York. 
' 


Mr. Halliwell furnishes some interesting information. He discovers | siovs of a line and a-ha! pl g 
Shakspeare in London two years before his death. The value of tithes | in prose, and metre without feet,—such were the original sins of the co- 
which he had bought was endangered by an attempt to enclose some | pies despatched in haste to a rapid ° 

fields near Stratford. The Corporation aided in opposing the} The compilation of the folio was made by two companions, and, so to 
qian, endl 00 gaae ith curious wander of tho Semecharts hekding tov. , friends of the Poet ; Heminge and 
i consultations with the author of the “ Tempest” enugote Se to have breathed none of his wit. Under such 
t of Common. There is a letter from old John Dennis to Wycheriey, | su we should expect liberties of all kinds 
in which he argues that, while in common things a “ fool” often eucoeeds | abound. Mr. Charles Kean makes selections from the great 
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MODERN SLANG, 


Talk of the Chinese with their unintelligible their fifteen 
definitions sometimes attached to one word, but t better will the 
English soon be who are year! ay ~ em —— of slang words 
ine t roots? Take, netance, one plain com- 
gooheusive wood” me extraord| nomenclata 


E 
b 


poem. receding from 

will set the tale to music. The “ deer-stealing” is naturally erased He looked grand bartesion, left , are, strange pronounced good company, if 
by elie of hi temper. Se Gane gee nee we eieve bea Gp Kingly cltede. “Belya coald. write ia 1661, =" lamba, Price of wieh what i pala wieked bey OE ager mee EO pe 
popalar vice of the young. Even a fehien hebeniieae & car? Kerptcalies = Gtualio” 0 eae dae” as saw io his eaten os By being who won't do bis pleesare. 
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The Albion. 


February 9 








Every assertion he makes is “upon his word, and upon bis honour,”’ 
till ens oun" help fearing that honour and his word will be fioally ob- 
scoured beneath the mass of notbiogs heaped unnecessarily uponit. Does 
an individual or their opinions displeare, they are pronounced perfect 
disgusting, or “ quite sickening ;” and if the victim of this offensive epi- 
thet looked rather annoyed at the brusquevese of the expression, they are 
made to feel “ monstrous small,” or look disgustingly epooney ; and all 
opinions not exactly meeting his approval ere indiscriminately pro- 
nounced great rot, or gas, or rubbish. : 

, to say nothing of the “ fying horde of fashionable little foreign 
slangiems hovering about our fashionable cookery and farniture,”’ go to 
make up this wearisome cont aod bastard dialect, seldom very elegant, 
rarely intelligible, of which the fashionable jargon of the vulgar great is 
composed (for the great have their vulgar too,) and it is deplorable that 
people of eleg and refi tdo not eschew the practice as coarse 
and vulgar. Fasbion bas been defined as “ Gentility ranning away from 
vulgarity, and afraid of being overtaken by it.” But gentility and val- 

ty alike keep pace in this matter, and are both uoitedly destroying 
the force and dignity of the English language. And all the while these 
counterfeits pass current in the world, aud reputations are gained—end 
how andeserved—for wit and talent, by the sole art of dexterously dis- 
tributing these words. A premium, in fact, is held out to the modern ia- 
ventors of slang, by the avidity with which every new caat phrase is 
seized upon and promulgated. The leaders of ton have their favoarite 
watch-word, and not more rapturously do they welcome some new and 
elegant Parisian novelty in dress, than they do the advent of some new 
cant word. Some time ago, the extremely and inelegant word “ equelch 
was the reigning favourite. If a man failed io business was 
“ equelched ;”’ equelched if visited by sickness or distress ; equelched if 
he died. “Crushed,” too, was another favourite, p ing a ing 
as unlimited as its circulation. Did a person receive a slight, he was 
crashed ; crushed if married—crushed if refused—crushed if not greeted 
as usual in the street. Crashed, it seems, applies to everything unpleas- 
ant or unfortunete in life. 

How is a well-bred foreigner, one who bas learved our pure rich lano- 

from the best masters aud works of the best grammarians, how is 

, on arriving on our shores, to distinguish, amidst all this gibberish 
and subterfuge, what is admissible Eoglisb, and what vulgar colloquial- 
ism. Yet all this were excusable, but that eventually these mongrel 
words become habitual, and a dialect is engendered soon wearisome. 
Worst of all, the abomination is contagious, and with a bold independence 
and brasqueness truly deplorable, these offensive epithets are picked up 
and repeated by the lips we love to look upon. What perversity of 
a what depravity of taste does this all-pervading love of slang 
exbibit! It is like gathering up the veriest muds; the windfalls and the 
bbisb, ref to the fair flowers, and the ripe and wholesome 
fraits. Dr. Jobnson says of himeelf, that he performed a long and paia- 
fal voyage round the English language for eight long years; he toiled 
incessantly to make it what it ie; he stamped upon it the power and 
— of his own lofty mind. It is replete with the clear intelligence 

+ Aad of the mighty mind which modelled it; and who can read 
the compilations of his sp! — ea without admiring the oe 
deur of his style, the purity t of his language? his ideas 
shine out in all the simple majesty of truth, and his words bear the in- 
trinsic merit of the pure ore of the lish language. Grieved, indeed, 
and mortified would the great linguist have been, could he have foreseen 
that the whole surface of that language he laboured so long and ardu- 
ously to render clear and comprehensive, should be so overgrown, ia 
this boasted age of literature and improvement, by a host of mongrel 
words and uniatelligible and unsightly slang, so that a glossary of the 
English language for the use of Englishmen will soon be found necessary 
for the clearer elucidation of ten thousand and one slang words and cant 
expretsions now in daily and hourly requisition — London Review. 


——— 
HOMICIDE BY A LION. 


The late fatal ccourrence at Astley’s Theatre has not only drawn 
thousands of gape-mouthed spectators to the Theatre, to see the animal 
that did the deed—it bas caused much discussion in the newspapers. We 
aze particularly struck with the cool professional style of the well-known 
naturalist, Dr. Backiand of the 2ad Life Guards, who thus communicates 
with a London paper. 
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the notes which have since appeared in the 

yong ey ty —e 

probable way, woun w on 

the mao. The deat thlig cbeereeble cn the body were a namber 

of wounds (no less than twenty-seven in number) about the /¢ft side of 

the neck, whereas there were eight only on the right side. These wounds 

were liar in ¢ Jy wy Sey the two ends, and broad in the 

middle, indicating that they been produced by a tearing, but yet 

were cat-scratches, in fact, only highly mag: 

penetrated the ear, and had nearly tora it 

The direction of these scratches was dowawards and 

back that the animal had seized hold of his victim from 

behind, and pulled him down. I account for there being so many more 

wounds on left than on the right side, by assuming that the lion (as 

is ites habit) cuffed bim first on the right side and caught and held him 

on the left, just as we see a kitten playing with a ball of worsted. It is 

aleo probable that the lion bit bis victim at least once in the neck, for a 

of one of the vertebra of the neck was found slightly chipped, as 

f by the tip of the beast’s tooth, causing mischief to the actual epinal 
cord within the bone. 

“ Besides these wounds on the neck, several cuts of an ex!ensive kind 
were discovered on the head among the hair; these also resembled mag- 
nified scratches more than clean-cut wounds, or teeth-marks, These 
wounds were ‘ndicative of more serious damage to the etructure ot the 
brain below, and accordingly we found much blood effused on the sur- 
face of the brain—the result of a blow, that blow being the “ pat” of the 
lion’s paw. Now ‘pat’ indicates rather a delicate strike than a sled, 
bammer knock; bat be it remembered that the three most powerful 
things in nature are eaid to be—firstly, the stroke of a a tail ; 
secondly, the kick of a Giraffe; and, thirdly, the ‘pat’ of a Lion’s 

w.’ AsI mentioned when describing the lion which died at the Zoo- 
ogical Gardens, the fore-arm was more than one foot in circumference ; 
conceive the striking power ioclosed within this space, and that, too, 
worked by the largely-developed muscles about the shoulder! 

“A pat with this formidable weapon is positively a fearfal blow ; the 
Nasmyth’s hammer, working with 4 ease, will strike a blow which 
the spectator would bardly expect without seeing its effects. The lion’s 
paw is the Nasmyth’s hammer in nature: woe to the human frame sub- 
mitted to its force. It is therefore pretty apparent that if we look for 
the most positive cause cf death in this man’s cese (for really there were 
Many causes present on the body), we may fairly say that it was the 
blow of the paw that stunced and killed him on the spot, the Lion having 
firet seized him by the neck, as atove described. All this corresponds 
with the evidence given ; the subdued exclamation of ‘ Ob, oh!’ was heard, 
so mournfully yet truthfully a bis hopeless and hapless state. 
Again, we not hel, remarking the absence of all other sound, either 


exclamation, the blow of the lion’s paw, and death itself. 
“ After having strack the man down, the beast must have attempted 
im up tocarry him, for the thigh was covered with wounds (as 
it had received bullets.) These were probably 


The Liverpool Mercury thas speaks of another animal “ affair,” that 
might have bad a more serious termination. 

“On Friday morniag, whilst Maccomo was going through bis perform- 
ance with the Bengal tigers, at Mander’s Menagerie, Shaw’s-brow, Liver- 
pool, a tigress caught his hand in her mouth. Never were coolness and 
nerve displayed to greater perfection by ~ man than were shown by 
Maccomo at this junctare, for, planting his knee in the small of the ti- 
ay back, and pressing her against the bars of the cage, then seizing 

er lower jaw with the right hand, he held ber powerless to do more than 
retain the left band in her mouth. So cvol was Maccomo in this trying 
position that lookers on thought it part of his performance ; but when 
Maccomo called to one of the keepers,‘Sbe has got my hand fast io 
her mouth ; get @ bar of bot iron,’ the trath of his dangerous position 
flashed through the minds of those present, and created the greatest ex- 
citement—one lady fainting away, others running from the painful sight. 
Four or five minutes elapsed before the iron was ready, during which 
time Maccomo stood as a piece of statuary, not a quiver of lip to show 
the pain he was enduring. When ready, the hot iron was applied qaick- 
ly and surely by one of the keepers to ove of the large teeth in the 
upper jaw, and, as though she had been electrified, her mouth spran 
open. Maccomo, quick as lightoing, drew his hand away, caught hol 
of a thick stick, struck the treacherous animal a terrific blow on the 
skall, brought her down, and forced her to fiaish her performance before 
he left the stage. Whea Maccomo came out of the cage, his bleeding 
hand testified to the frightfal struggle whiqh bad been going on between 
man and beast. One gentleman present gave Maccomo 10s. as a mark 
of appreciation of the cool courage displayed. We cannot avoid ex- 
pressing our dislike to see cool and daring men placed bourly ia such a 
position as must at last, in all probability, terminate fatally. 


a 


Errata.—A geatleman of our acquaintance, rasbing for the first time 
into print, was greatly dismayed when be had his proof-slips seat him, 
to observe a marginal note in pencil, which he naturally took to be a cri- 
tical remark upoa the sentence opposite to which it had been written. 
The note was in one word only. and that only in one syllable, but then 
that syllable was—* Bald.” Our friend was unaware of the ways of 

inters. He did not kaow that—the work of “setting up” a ee 

ing divided—each compositor’s name is written on the margin of t 
proof, jast where his portion ins, Io this case, it happened that the 
name of one particular tor~was the syllable in question, so that 
its appearance on our friend’s article was perfectly innocent. But he 
stantiy vagus. to capgty os Lnngiaed dolsieney of cplgrem. ” We ore 
stantly supply an im e c' e m. e are 
aware tbat the same story is told of Theodore Hook, with the mere dif- 
ference, that “ Twaddle,” and not “ Bald,” appeared against a passa 
on the neat tura of which he had jally plamed himself. “ Hang it!” 
said Hook, “I don’t deny the fellow’s right to criticise, but he might 
have had the decency to wait till I had published.” Oar own story, 
however, has trath to recommend it, although no novelty. 

Sometimes the mistakes of printers have a groteeque fitness, and the 
fan is, of course, superior to that which belongs to mere i uity. 
The reflection upon a public officer, that he had been “ tired in ba- 
lance and found panting,” was very likely as true as if it had been cor- 
rectly printed, “tried in the balance and found wanting.” A similar 
coherence characterises that little change of orthography in the title of 
Lord Mornington’s op “ Here ia Cool Grot,” which, as the composition 
is a great favourite in convivial assemblies, was appropriately rendered, 
“ Here in Cool Grog ;” while the “internal arrangements” at Chelsea 
College, at the time of a certain military investigation, might have been 
with truth—as they were literally—styled, “ infernal arrangements,” 
although the first reading must be admitted to be the right one. 

A case of this sort—unique eo far as our experience goes, and, in all 
probability, no blunder at all, but merely a well-meant attempt on the 
part of a prosaic compositor to bring a poet’s hyperbole within the range 
of ordinary understanding—occurred in the printing of one of Mr. Alex- 
ander Smith’s poems. A line describing a lover’s triumphant state of 
happiness, runs magnificently thus: 

I seemed to walk on thrones. 
Substitute “ thoros” for “ thrones,” and enunciate it with the majestic 
and sonorous dignity which the rhythm and the whole spirit of the verse 
require, and we think the change will be admitted to be a grand achieve- 
ment of weakness, 

“Is your father a partner in the Low Moor Works?” 
harmless question wi 
The gentleman 


drew up 

In the committee on Rajah Brooke’s Borneo matters, some years ago, 
“ war-canoes” came frequently into question; and. catching fatuously 
at the sound, the law-writer, to whom the government reporter was dic- 
tating, wrote “ walk and ooge,”’ over and over and over again !—Chambers. 


Srxty Years Hexce —Lady Hauton (log.) :—Ahb! you may well langh 
at that picture of your Grandma—I often laugh at it myself, but it was 
the mode, I assure you, or I should not have allowed Grant to have 
painted me in it. No, Julia, we did not employ a cooper—we were not 
80 indelicate ; besides the ribs of our extenders were made of steel. 
Miss, they were not made at the blacksmith’s, bat were supplied by 
Jane Clark and Madame Devy, the Coart millinera, when our good Queen 
was y than she is now, though she is y+ hundred next birthday. 
We were terribly quizzed, especially by dear old Punch (by the bye, don’t 
take away the new number, I have not seen it,) and the things were dread- 
fally inconvenient, but they were the fashion. Eh? Ob, yes, they were 
very cold on windy or wi days, but we wore linsey- 'y bas, which 
were some pro! . “Take ap room?’ Ob, yes, the churches, it was 
said, were never better filled ; but it made the opera very expensive, as 
no box (unless a double one) would hold more than two ladies and their 
cavalier. He, poor fellow, was only seen at intervals, “Gather the 
dust?” Wh—y, yes, I mast own = did, especially whea the skirt, as 
you see mine, swept the ground. The crossing sweepers were drivea 

to rebellion very nearly—at least, so your dear Grandpa told me, 
“ How did we move about in them?’ They certainly did require con- 
siderable management, and the “ nice uct of a crinoline”’ formed 
7 of every young lady’s education. “Very ansociable?”’ Well, yes. 

t kept persons at a great distance from each other; and I believe that 
Was One reason your dear Grandpa bad sach an objection tothem. “ You 
ehould think so, Reginald?’ Pray don’t be eo emphatic before your 
cousins! Orinoline and extenders had their advantages, though | never 
could discover them. “ What put them out of vogue?” Oh, the Prince 
of Wales, after bis return from America. He bad it intimated to the 
maids of honour that he would not waltz with any lady in a crinoline. 
The change was magical, I assure you. The good godmother in “the 
Glass Slipper” did not sooner transform Cinderalla’s rags into a ball 
dress than did our noble Priace dispel the crinoliae. There, behind you, 
is your dear Grandma ta ber dress, from a design by your dear 
Grandpa, a pupil of the nice old gentleman, Mr. Leech, who dined with 
us yesterday.—Punch’s Pocket for 1861. 

A Dreary Prosrscr.—The Reoue Contemporaine lately published a very 
carious article, by Baron Ernouf, entitled “ De l’Appauvrissement du 
Sol et des Moyens d’y Remédier.” Is it true that, owing to the gradual 
increase of the population, the service of the earth is destined, in the 
course of ages, to refuse its ailment to the human race, and that a day 


y the teeth of the animal, who, finding that be coald not obtain | by 


near the knee, bad fastened his teeth lato the 


inary acceptation of the word ; they become do- 
never be entirely depended on. tee dominion 
over a lion is moral, not physical ; 
ill take advantage of it. The | 
,’ is their maste 


peopled, it bas be- 
teraately fallow for 
phosphoras —s under 


countries which, during the middle ages, were fee 
come impossible to leave a large quantity of land a 
& certain time, until the soil has the 


No, | thundere— 


coffias, and thus, out of filial piety or respect for the dead in general, we 
are induced to withhold rade 4 mother Earth that nutriment which 
she is so much in want of to feed us while we maltiply in nearly a geo- 
metrical ratio and go on drawing upon her resources until she must be 
reduced in the end toa state of hopeless barrenness. And what is then to 
become of the haman race? Will it bave to live upon fish, or will an- 

phagy be its last resort? To these dismal presentiments, the ac- 
complishmeat of which we may comfortably view from the convenient 
distance of many centuries, Baron Eroouf replies by pointing out that 
from the moment chemists discovered that the great agent of fertilization 
is phosphorous under various forms, the problem may be considered in a 
great measure solved, since it is reduced to the simple condition of pro- 
viding that great ageat. 


Wesrarvster Patace Horet.—This extensive stractare is now com- 
pleted, and will be opened to the public by the end of the month. It is 
a fine building, occupying an extensive frontage in Victoria-street, and 
overlooking the Houses of Parliament and Westminster A It is 
six stories high. The porch or entrance consists of an elegantly sculp- 
tured desiga, and the grand ent has an opening over it to the roof, 
terminating in a sky-light. The galleries are lighted by side windows. 
The public coffee-room is 90 feet long y 30 wide, the richly ornamented 
ceiling being supported by scagliola columns. Next to it is the dining- 
room, 70 feet long, with numerous reception rooms, a library, ladies’ 
coffee-room, and smokiog-rooms. The other stories comprise sitting- 
rooms aud suites of apartments, and some 120 bedrooms and baths. Thé 
extent of the structure may be inferred from the fact that there are 700 
rooms in all, 140 of them being occupied by the India Council. The 
cooking department, which already supplies the India House, is on a 
scale commensurate with the other departments, and the general tariff is 
similar to those of the Great Western and Easton Hotels. The hotel it 
is expected will be a great accommodation to persons visiting Loadon 
during the parliamentary session. Owing to the great heigat of the 
building, and the consequent tedious ascent that would have to be made 
to get upstairs, an ingenious contrivance ia the shape of a hydrauric lift 
has been designed (aot quite a novelty to Americans), by means of 
which, seated on a sofa with their luggage, visitors may ascend and de- 
seend from or to any of the six stories at pleasure.—London Express. 





Ow Waeets in “Tae Parvorpaurries.”—A good dog-cart for a pair 
of ponies is a great desideratum in this country. It must be remembered 
that there are no roads, but simple tracks, from which the driver ranges 
at pleasure, thus the springs of all carriages should be of extra strength. 
A carriage with spr’ is bere as rare as was a man in Eogland former’ 
with a moustache. general run of vehicles are not rich in iron- 
—not even possessing tyree to the wheels; the said wheels are seldom 
perfect circles, and revolve upon wooden axle-trees, which, being gene- 
rally free from grease, prodace a music which it is said so charms the 
oxen who draw the caris that they will not work without it. Be this as 
it may to the ears of beasts, it has a positively te effect u; hu- 
man nerves ; at @ great distance it is all very well an iti «good i 
tion of the Turkish bagpipes, which, like most instruments of a similar 
nature, are bearable when nearly oat of hearing ; bat twenty or thirty 
Turkish carts loaded heavily with water-melons coming into market in 
a string at daybreak, when you are just between preen and wak' 
= a eens like a hundred maddened pipes mingling “pi 
with po 

In the Principalities matters are not much better. You may hire 
horses, it is trae, on the lines of post, but unless you hire a special vehi- 
cle, formerly described, you are dependent upon the actual public mail 
carriage ; anc this is really worthy of observation. I can hardly describe 
it, as it is so euperbly ridiculous that it is hardly credible that such a 
—_ vehicle exists in Europe. It acoommodates—no, that is a false 

escription, as there is no accommodation—it will contain one 

Imagine four curiously-rough wheels, no larger than those of a 
wheelbarrow ; these attached to wooden axle-trees apparently roughly 

hewn with the adze, free from paint or any attempt at disguise—a 
kind of frame-work with splinter-bar and pole ; upon this diminutive 
base rests a proportionably minute and curious super-structare in the 
basket, capable of holding one person, provided he will 
hold on. This basket is very shallow, being about the size of a common 
clothes-basket—in fact, it is so much of that character that a 
magine he was being sent to the wash instead 
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is being dragged off alone with the basket. A’ 
to the driver, it is of no use—none whatever ; it is a 


he 
call 
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; he halloes, but without effect ; he 

il noreply. Now for that omnipotent word, world known 
lishman’s spell, and in a voice husky with dust but fall of wrath, he 
“ D—a you, stop! ” 

The driver does not understand one word of English beyond the “ spell ; 
he knows that Englishmen are food of travelliog fast ; he thinks that he 
is being d——d for not going fast enough ; he cannot see the traveller’s 
infuriated countenance for the dust ; he simply answers (o the repeated 
curses by extra spur and whip. This it may be imagined very often ends 
iu a‘* spill ;” bat people are seldom burt, as the carriage is so low that 
the whole thing rolls over like a wheelbarrow. I onec made asketch of 
& post cart at full speed, which is ——- simply from its faithfulness ; 
you cannot see the cart, and only asmall portiou of a horse here and 
there, the head of the driver and heads of the two leaders, the reat is 
dust—not a difficult style of drawing. 

Avy person wishing to travel in such countries should be 
with bis owa private carriage, as in olden times—buik as lightly as pos 
sible, and with well-secured springs. — Letters from the Danube. 


Eyeuise Murperep sy Tae Frexca,—The French clubs have imported 
into their festive Cercles our odious word “ blackball.’”’ They have made, 
80 says the Globe, a verb of it, “ Bluckballer.”” We would give 
if we could hear .a pur sang Parisian pronounce it. We are carious to 
know what brokev, aod clipped, disfi form it would assume 
when reooined by his lips. ould we be able to it as the same 
word? Fancy a thoroughbred leaning over balcon: 
café Anglais, and saying to a French copy of an English swell 
j'irai au club dans mon tilbary, e sacré sont, je le i—oui, aussi 
sir que Jack Robinson, i sera blackballé.” We do not think it would 
have a pretty effect—would it Mons. Jules Janin, or Mons. Théophile 
Gautier, or an ae pte who prides himself upoo 
speakin rench ’—it would not sound very euphoniously, we say, 
to ony Loy the young beroes of the Boulevard exclaiming, ~ Non 
nin Gah Si ee blackballasse !”” with 
Frenchifield-Eoglish and Eaglishifield-Freoch, the two countries 
short time won’t be able to understand each other a bit. Why not 
an exchange of | ages, before both become so corrupt that 
will be no g either the one or the other !— Punch. 


“Dors Your Morner Kyow You're Ovr?”—In the second column of 
the Times for some days lately there appeared the following more 
usually mysterious and affecting appeal :— 

DIZ. implores you to WRITE. Think of your Mother. 

That Diz. means the leader of the Conservative Opposition 
House of Commons must be assumed of course ; bat who can be the 

i exhortation as “ Think 


the q 
beating whether for good or ovl. Isis a 
the 


— After eclaration in favour 
or of the er made the other day, 
be surmised that the 


indi dant disease oc oneus Saas 

the anonymous v' a ran away, 
it is feared, means to go over to Rome. Tair clerical fugitive we 
pose it is that Diz. implores to write, and begs him to think of his 
— Punch. 
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How « Kove Desinep rose Bonrev.—We read in 
of the Prussian Gazette :—* It will be a consolation to my 
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people, 
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The Albion. 
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w oa tof the d of the King my beloved brother, 
Pio ae good thoughts and desires which be wro'e with his owa band, 
in contemplation of death. Accordingly, | desire that these last wisbes, 
dated the 6th of Aagust, 1854, should be immediately made public. 
“ Witt.” 
The royal document which is referred to in the p-eceding note is as 
we: 
= “ Charlottenborg, the day of the Transfiguration of our Lord 
Jesus Chriet, Aug. 6, 1854. 

“ How I wish to be interred. 

« If God the Lord decree that I terminate my Comestteh eanees poner 
ably ‘0 my country, and if, which I fervently eatreat of Him on my knees, 
my tender and beloved Elise sbail survive me, this paper is to be delivered 
to her immediately after my dea'h. Whatever she shall change shall 
be executed as if that were written here ; her order shall be mine, More- 
over, I wish ove day to repose by her side, in the same tomb, as near to 
her ae possible. 

“ As soon as my decease shall have been certified by the physicians, 
I wish my body to be washed and opened. My heart, deposited in a 
large heart formed of granite from the couatry of Marche, and placed at 
the entrance of the vaait in the mavscleam of Charlottenbarg (and con- 

neatly at the feet of my royal parents), shall be eaclosed in the ground 
a covered by it. My resting-place shall be the Church of Peace, be- 
fore the steps which lead to the holy table, between the marble pulpit 
and the commencement of the seats, on the left (on the right of the alter) 
of the line of the middle of the body of the chorcb, ia sach a maaner that 
one day the Queen may repose on my right. The space indicated in all 
its breedth from our church seat as far as those opposite, as the intervals 
between the public seats up to the pillars of the choir, shall be paved 
afresh in marble, from the fands which I sball leave, in the simplest 
manner, but in harmony with the floor and with the holy table. Im- 
mediately above my tomb shall be poset aa atone slab of white mar- 
ble, fiat, level with the pavement of the church, similar to the two 
slabs of the mausoleum of Charlottenbarg. There shall be engraven 
upon it the monogram of Christ with the following inscription : 

“ ¢ Here lies in God his Saviour, with the hope of a blissfal resurrection 
and of a merciful jadgmeot, depending solely on the merits of Jesus 
Christ our Divine Redeemer, the late &o.’” ° . . . 





Tue Margcis or Bors —It must doubtle=s be a very charming sensa- 
tion to fied oneself young, of high rank. and the possessor of £70,000 or 
£80,009 @ year ; but that even that brilliant position may have its draw- 
backs the Marquis of Bute, who combines all these attribates, has already 
discovered at the early age of thirteen. This young nobleman, who, by 
Way Of one item on the per contra side of the balance, has the misfortune 
to be an orphan, already finds himeelfa bone of contention to rival 

‘dians, rival systems of education, and even rival dignitaries of the law. 
rival guardians advocate the rival systems ; the Scotch Lord Justice 
and the Lord High Chancellor of Bogland are invoked to settle 
the differences of the parties contending over tbis precious trust, bat seem 
UNAdle to settle their own, each asserting his sevarate authority over a 
Ward who holds titles and possessions within the jurisdic'ion of both. 
“ Diona meddle wi’ my Earl o’ Damfries and Laird o’ Rothesay,”’ growls 
the Caledonian Minos. “ Take care how you interfere with my Marquis 
of Bute,’’ thanders the Rhadamantbas of Bogland. “ Remove him from 
Scotlaod at ycur peril,” warns Lord Glencorse, “ See that he is broaght 
withia my jarisdiction, or beware,” decrees Lord Campbell ; and between 
both these stools this youth of bright prospects is likely enough. some 
dozen years hence, to find himeelf, if not on the ground, at least upor 
another stool—that of repentance. In the meantime he is “ paid into 
court,” as it were, and is deposited, lite, on neutral ground, 
whieb, fortunately for him. he finds in the family of his relative, the ear! 
of Galloway.— Morning Post. 


Tas New Povrrr at Sr. Pavt’s, Loypon.—The new marble palpit, a 
memorial to the late Captain Fitzgerald, who served in India, by his fel- 
low-officers, has been placed in its position for the special evening ser- 

The pulpit, which is composed of costly marble of various de- 
scriptions, is hexagonal ia plan, and rests on a lab of Cork marble, upon 
is a sub-bace of white-veined Carrara. Upon this sub-basement, at 

outer edge, rise 12 columns, which, with their bases and capitals 

5 feet 7} inches in height, their bases being of the Attic seo- 
. and formed of Plymouth black marble. The capitals are of mo 
Corinthian desiga. The shafts of the columns are of divers mar- 
those at the extreme angles of the hexagonal plau, six in number, 
of Cork marble, two of Mona green (from North Wales), two of 
y, and two of verde antique. The floor at 
in star-like pattern, the Pi 
le. and alabaster, the whole of which are with perfect 
The designs for the pulpit were farn by Mr. F. P. Pen- 
rose, the architect to the cathedral. 
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Lecrere on Cuess ; Lowentuat on New Yorx.—Last night an in- 
teresting lecture on chess was delivered Bg > Lowentba!, the cele- 


had, he said, discovered that there was a bond of brotherhood, or kind of 
freemasonry, between chess players. Having been driven from his own 


coantry by political troubles, he found himself a perfect stranger in New 
York, without friends, and totally ignorant of the English language. He 
knew no masonic sign by which he might make bimself known ; bat see- 


ing an illustration of a chess problem in an American newepaper pub- 
lished in the city, his deepair gave way to hope. and having called at the 
office of the journal. he was introduced to a chess club, where hs received 
the greatest hospitality and kindness, and where he found a language in 
which be onald speak to a strange people—the language of chess.—Lon- 
don paper, Jan. 18. 


Rowrxe Matcs Between Exoianp axp America —We are glad to 
learn that the great international ecallers’ match between Robert Cham- 
bers, of Newcastle, and Joshoa Ward, of New York, is likely to be defi. 
nitely settled very shortly. It is proposed io row on the Hudson river, 
over a course of about five miler, and to abide by the laws of boat-racing 
as observed on the London river. The stakes are to be 4000 dollars, and 
Chambers is to be allowed 500 dollars for bis expenses; be will leave 
England in the coming epring, and will, of course, be accompanied by 
his old friend and trainer Harry Clasper.— Field, Jan. 18. 


a peer or ae —— Constitution, which M. de Per- 
igny is attempting at t to inaugurate, is not and parcel 
of the Napoleonic idea—it is an afterthought which has os engrafted 
upon it. All his life Louis Napoleon bas been a democrat and an Im- 
perialist at once—hbe has never till now been a believer in Conatitc- 
tional Government. There was as little sympathy between Louis Blanc 
and the prisoner of Ham, there is as little now between the Emperor and 
all —— politicians, as there was between Napoleon I. and Car- 
not. Idée Napoléonienne itself, however sentimental and paradoxical 
is an idea which hae succeeded after all. Bat this new development of 
it, which does not properly belong to it, is a violation of all logic. A 
despot is practically wire in advocating universal suffrage, however 
inconsistent in the eyes of theorists his principles may be ; but a despot 
ean never sincerely advocate a free press and a free Parliament without 
pronouncing sentegce against himeelf. Napoleonism means, and until 
now bas been interpreted by Napoleon III. to mean, the on of 
Parliamentary goverament. What he intends that it should afean bere 

after it is more difficult to eay.— English paper. 














Sxirmve Marcu at Huytivepoy.—An exciting matek, open to all 
England, took p'ace on the Ouse on Tuesday, under the tronage of tLe 
Dake of Manchester and the Earl of Sandwich, and in presence of a 
great namber of sprctators, whom the comparative novelty of the pro- 
ceedings attracted to the spot. The river at Hanti B, where the 
match came off, was crowded, and the ice mast have been of uausual 
strength to have borne euch an extraordinary . The match was 
coudacted, under the auspices of an infuential !ocai committee, by Mr. 
Foreman, a geutlemen well known in tbe neighbourhood for his attech- 
ment to skating. Lincolosbire generally comes out im great force in 
skating matches, and the connty was represented on Tuesdsy. The most 
exciting races were betwe-n See and Smart, both of Welney, acd Wat- 
kinson, of Welney, end Sharpe, of Crowland. See has competed six or 
seven times daring the frost with Smart, who was Leaten, but the cou: s2 
on those occasions was two miles. At this match (the distance being 
aie eae eae, Saett curried off to prize, and regained bis position as 
champion of England, which he has held for some years.—Fidd, Jan. 19. 


Race ox rae Ice.—An exciting race on ska'es took place at H 
wood, for a given the Earl of Harewood, on Friday, the tb 
Henoest Sour, od Ute coneienone Tene 

¥ tors . was of 
@ very good description (there being no downfalls or any accidents), and 





the pace throughout was terrific. The race was woo easily by Mr. W. 
Wright, J. Clarke second, J. Booth third, C. West fourth, the Hon. F. 
Lascelles fifth, and Viscount Lascelles sixth, two or three others being 
pretty well up, and the remainder, from the length of the course and 
the severe pace, being comp!etely distanced.—/bid. 


Cricket on tae Ice.—On Thursday last an exciting and interesting 
match at cricket was played on the ice in the Abbey Mead, Chertsey, 
the property of T. B. La Coste, Eeq. Sides were chosen by Messrs. 

Moir and T. Lacas, all the players weariog skates. Mr. Lucas’s side went 
in first, and made the respectable score 97, of which Lucas marked 43, 
com ing a fine leg bit fur eleven, a hit to the off for ten, and bits for eight 
six, five, &o, Mr. R. Moir’s side then took their innings, and began in good 
earnest, the veteran J. Moir displaying some excellent batting He con- 
tinued in till the close of the day’s play, and carried out his bat 
with the formidable score of 86, made up of hits for eight, seven, five 


the innings reached 119, with four wickets to go down when the 
stamps were drawn. There was a large company on the ice to witness 
the match, and several falle took place (all harmless), through the 
ekaters’ endeavours to throw the ball from a long distance, 
causing much amusement to the spectators. On Mr. T. Lucas’s side the 
total score was 97 ; on Mr. R. Moir’s side, 119.— English paper. 





Cbess. 
PROBLEM No. 630. By W.C.C., New York. 
BLACK. 











White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


So.vrion To Prosiea No. 629. 


White Black. 
1 Kt to Kts P tks Kt 
2BwKS3 Anything 
3 Kt cheekmates 


The grand Tournament of the New York Chess Club bas reached its second 
stage. The victors St ty Horner, and 
Leonard, who prevailed against . Perrin, » Marache, and J. 
Thompson.—In the minor Tourney the prize has been won by Mr. Miller, after 
a final contest between himself and Mr. D. C. Murray. 

To ConresPonpents.—G. H7., 
to hand. It shall have our earliest attention. 


Te ee ae re the first and third of the Grand Match between 
— tz and Mr. C. H. Stanley, in the first section of the 
‘ournament. * 














fours, seven threes, and nine twos. The others played very well, and |- 


Hi., Boston. Your esteemed favour has just come 


walking in the Park a few days ago, he saw a fox descend from an oak- 
tree, and on bis examining be found, to bis surprise, that the subtle ani- 
mal, whieh bad been accidentally disturbed in the Castle plantation a 
few days Dmg had actually made its bed most comfortably in a 
hole at the top of the trunk of the tree, about twenty feet from the 
ground. The tree has a protuberance at the base of the trunk, and aboat 
two yards from the ground diverges into two bodies, the bodies in which 
the hole is being curved, while the other has two oblique ascents, making 
pre La pa to hie bed very difficult ; bat it was clearly seen that the 
ani had sprung over the first obstacle, climbed the last-named body, 
from which he was obliged to jump to the other, and having reached 
the top, had to descend a little way on the concave side of the tree, in 
& comersault fashion, to get into the bole. Mr. Bell declared that the 
fox descended from ihe tree as cleverly a a equirrel, and be thinks that 
the noise of bis approach in the snow disturbed him.—Stamford Mercury. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


‘Pr. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
That bave recerved, and ha in lete Assortment of New Goo 
veing male tocndee fer aha Vell and Winter Bales, throwgh 
Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & ©O., 
(MANUFAOCTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


HOLIDAY CIFT SEEKERS 
Wl fing the most recherche as well as popular 
COLLECTION OF 
ART TRIFLES AND SUBSTANTIALITIES 
IN THE COMPLETE VARIETY OF 
PHOTOGRAPH-ALBUMS, CARTES DE VISITE AND 
ELEGANT SETTINGS, COLOUR-BOXES, EASELS, 
PRINTS"AND PHOTOGRAPHS IN PASSE-PARTOUTS, 
FRAMED PRINTS, PORTFOLIOS, DRAWING ALBUMS, 
HAND-BOOKS ON ART, 
And other Beautiful Articies, at 
GOUPIL'S, 
No. 7178 BROADWAY, Corner of Ninth Street. 


LADIES’ BALMORAL BOOTS. 


These excellent, durable, neat, elegant, healthy Fall and Winter articles can now be'ob 








CANT: "Ss. 
BOOTS AND SHOES FOR CHILDREN. 
CANTRELL has a full of ** feet-covering”’ for the young, from the Misses’ “ dane- 
tng alippare” to the ™ patent leciner” of Youne nioanea. 
FRENCH CALF-SKIN BOOTS. 

Gentlemen no difficulty in making their selections of promenade and dress 
bows st OANTRELLS. His assorment le vert large, embracing an immense variety. 

PRICES. 
CANTRELL selis cheaper and better boots, shoes, gaiters, and slippers than any other 
dealer in town. 

LOCALITY. 


CANTRELL’S is at No. 813 Broadway, between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, convenient 
pt eqeeas to te rendents of the * Wes End.” and Se at all the 








AT R. BH. MACY'S 
YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND THE BEST QUALITY. 
LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 
All Sizes, all Colours, 63 Cents. 



























Goods 
FIRST GAMB. 5) jtec. inbrotderies. 
White (H.) Black (8.) White (H.) Black Pull Stoo! Wiowers. 
b Pek BA Pigs 1 QRRQK megs. pan Oe Sixth New York. 
t MACY, 204 and 206 Avenue, New 
fees, beget, |Egeet guega: — 
a 

SPwORs  Pwdem) |MOieKE  BikegP TT hedine 
SREERSS Bese Seeaes m5. and MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 
oGQe2” OktwBs |eQuKE Otek plat yi 
10 KBOK 2 Raswos Se PLY hy toQ4 DRESS SHIRTS TO ORDER. 
iOatie  QROB. 3 tog? the BP ae aeneen so. 06 Bowery, 
13 FST th Suction 32 Q the Rto K 8ch ESTABLISHED IN 1838. 

14 PwQBs K Kt toQ Kt 3 33 Kt B2 RtoB8 ch 
RPP) Bier |S Bien Qtode ch ee, 6 Oe ee 
€ 
IT QKtwKS KBtoQ5ch [36 KtoKtd, best Ptohacn 2 Eee ae 
18 KttksB(f) Kt tks Kt 37 K tks P gezie With Transparent Cloth Presser, 
19 QwWQ SUES ; 38 B interposes toK 7ch NEW STYLE HEMMER, AND IMPROVED LOOP CHEOK. 
» Rats ae Sy Office, No. 505 BROADWAY, New York, 

(@) Quite a novelty in this style of opening. Kt toQ B 3is here the most| _ , STITCH,’ and ranks bighest, on account of elasticlt 
anproved move.—(b) im the extreme : it is obvious that the pawn thus | ,,-Thle Machine makes, the {LOC} ty bleues when the wide 
advanced must fall an sacrifice, but, in the meantiae, its capture aay Bd eit aaa inctnas, How Fork. — 
will cause his ad some loss of —(c) He cannot, of course, take | nis Report was in accordance with the previous awards at the 
bishop aa black would fn that case pay B to @ Ki 4, &<—(a)’ With « view to Fair of the United States Agricultural Scelety, 
prevent black from pla: Kt to Kt 5, in answer to his (white’s) next move. at the Fairs of the 
—(e) We cannot say we like this move, as it enables black to take up a very ; 
waeiseicceat aa Mr. we should have a 
preferred ig out our queen's bishop.—( 7) An ill- move, by means , Washington ; 
of which Herr Horwitz is made grief. He should by rignte, ; 
have played king to corner : even in that case, however, bla k would ve wag 
had s good game-—(9) Play as he may, we the loss of the ez- : 
change, at , is now inevitable —(h) The mate opon the taking ; 

i want Ap ty ped Dlack’s — in eae adel sania: fae, icgiate. ieee 
much beatness and p ‘—(i) The time occupied by the playing of | Gonneetient, econ a 
game wes exnotly two howe fc fon, =. — 
THIRD GAB. Pennsyivanis, lowa, Caufornia, 

White (H.) Black (8.) White (H.) Black (8.) corns seeder 

1PwK4 PtoK4 13 KttoKB3 PtoQR4 ‘ 
2PwK BA P tke P [14 PtoQRa KtwQB3 > @° 
SKBwQB4 PwQa 6b KRwWK K KttwKB4 z BS ed 
4 B tks P KttoK B3 16 QBtoQ4 Qo 92 z 5 4 
5 KttQBS KBtoQKts(a)|17QwQ3 ths Kt $30 Xo «* $30 
¢2™s2 Casties 18 P tke B K Kt tks B ox & 

9 QB tks P K RtoK 21 KtoQB to K BSch ’ 

10 Big K KttoQ3 22 K toQ Kt QeERS ee? 

ll QBtoK3 Lb py |x qe Kt5 QtkeK BP) JAMES WILLCOX, Manufacturer, 

12 KtwQ2 ne u%RwKB 503 Broadway, New York. 
om the very i coming indie ck lag NOW WITHIN THE REACH vag ALLI! 

(0) AR unaccountable oversight, by which the game. of course, ls at once for- Grover & Baker’s 

feited. It is strange, but yet true, that accidents of this nature form a compo |CEBLEBRATED NOISELESS SEWING MACHINES, 





nent part of the very best chess play. 
T 


io band at the Cathedral of St. Denis are approaching The 
moet carious portion of the building is the erypt of the Carlovingian 
kioge, which formed a part of the third church raised on the same 


the first having been erected over the tomb of St. Denis before the inve- 
sion of the Franks: the second by Dagobert I., about the year 603; the 
third AE aeeeges, 11S | and Sp eaten erernne ia the 12:h cen- 
tary. is ancient crypt was fouod tolerably preserved, and has been 
es ae oeteme It contains at present the remaios of Louis 
XVL., Marie Antoinette, aod the auats of the former, with those of the 
Dee de Berri and ove of his children, the Piiace de Condé and Louis 
XVIIL The aew crypt, which bas been constracted to receive the 
of the members of the Bonaparte family, is placed beseath the 
aod a small jon of the chancel, aod immediately west of the 
vingien tauh es bringiog the two extremes into contact. It is very 
eee Scene SC 2 Senne and two side airles. At the east 
of the former is a small altar, ligated by means of a window or sk. 
light bebind the altar of the charch. 
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A Fox’s “Lam” Tweyty Fesr rrom tue Grounp.—As Mr. Bell, 
head gamekeeper upon the Dake of Ratlaad’s Obeveley estate, was 


496 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

HE uplle stentice te penpeciiely uested (o the following cards of Euas Hows, J 
T and the Gnovan & Basen 8. bor! =o 
A CARD FROM THE GROVER 4 BAKER 8. M. CO. 

Ger neta re one een hs Seon. we are enabled to furnish the Groves 

4 2B Machine, with important improvements, at greatly 
: REDUCED PRICES. 
erate price at which Machines, makirg the Grover & Baxen stit be 
Be ee ted wiben mo rese of Ol, and rebdowe the was of Bacinee mehaen eiees 
stitches as unpecesssry as it is unwise. 
Persons desiring the best Mechines, snd the right to use ‘hem, must: ot only be sure to 
buy Mechines mening the Grover & Baxen stiteb, but alto that such Machines are 
and stamped under our patents and those of Euias Hows, Jn. 
Grover & Baker 5. M. Co., 
4% Broadway, New York. 
A CARD FROM ELIAS HOWE, JR, 




















THe Alvion. 


February 9 











FINANCIAL. 


INSURANCE. 





‘REMITTANCES: 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.) 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM @1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE O8 PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE iW 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, WALES, 


‘mui! TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 





BILLS ON LONDON, 
| ty oe SUIT FUpquasane, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 


DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sale 
WARD. CAMPBELL & co., 56 Wall Street. 


MORGAN & sONS, 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW York, 


Issuc Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
the World. 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


JOHN MUNROE @& CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. GS RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
aypD 
Wall Street, New York, 
Issvg Crecocar Lerrens or Oneprt 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, 





&c., &e. 


ALSO, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bilis, in sums to suit. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
ANKERS, 
OORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW TORE 


Ctreular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 


available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CUINA, 4c. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
SDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
a eeeagh the Me sears. Rotuscu!.p’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 








[PT tae worl 
Naples, and 





BiomARD BB ao MERE 


LLS ON THE UNION BANK OF 

OP Beds of Montreal TP Bostreal and A} ite Branches ee See 

CREDITS Te ined, 
Brunswick, and Nova Scot ia pur spased or Collected. 

BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 

S8UE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 

| try and Abroad. 


ork. 
LONDON. AND ON THE 


Purchasers. 
Drafws, payable in Canads, New 








WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
nu. Y.& CALIFOREIA & EXCHANGE Co, 
+ Wy 
DDPEAIOS, oy "ne AN Ly o. Bears ean Si sac an AED TER SANDWICH Is 
Islands for sale at all times. 








CAST IRON PIPES. 
EBARL’S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, N.TJ., 
I em aga et St. > 
ae; Away SEW YORK. 
Cnn iste Moe trmny P= Ropar ater 
DELLUC'S —— BLIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK. 
A Wicemees Gre mees ral arma ok eee 
and is pereene gting er pre- 


ey a most vote mast 
Rave the sig cature of tb sole man = 
“DELLUC 4 CO., 


FRENCH OISPENSING CHEWs. . 
635 Broadway. 3 doors below Bleecker St. 


SHOT. 


TO DEALERS AND SPORTSMEN, 





ie Cordial 





yee ba before (ha ag ete the 
solidity ; 3d, smooth p ; 4th, uniformity of size 


in eke ay By pte ty 4 a - ghee eee. 


ial and a closer ter effect than apy article prepared by 


wine cus be sopied at be sam 
Beekman 6, New Y¥ &. 


t alm. 
of Gan pate peieg on he tine 
AMERICA" SCLIDIFIED MILK, 
ARED NEAR AMENIA, IN DUTCHHSS CO., N. Y.—IT I8 THE RICHEST 


“e erystall upon refined white su; It is recommended by the 
and the whole Medical Prof ——] for invalids and Infants. It is the 


stay wyrewe ECRS MILK, r— - SA pana i as the Rae 
ae ia used, not for wi is wasted. is warranted 
ares CLIMATE, an Te therefore, invaluable for Families wi Cui 
ape Ewe but 


sea. For of 7S A especially 
say pape ras "Milk is dear’ or not ts be bed 
Or" 
= = poration at all the principal grocer 
 AeEnOY pa rey SOLIDIFIED MILK COMPANY, 
73 Liberty Street, New York. 
PIANOS. 
785 BROADWAY. Corner Tenth 5 


aya & CLARK ARE NOW OFFERING THE BALANCE OF THEIR STOCK 
of elegant pianos at greatly reduced prices to close the concera. 


shot. to whom retall purcbas- 
yey 














H. WORCESTER’S 
PLIANO-FORTE MANUFACTORY & SALES.ROOM, 


FOURTEENTH STREET. 
COR, OF THIRD AVENUE, ¥. ¥. 


HARPS! J. FP. BROWNE 
A Profes- 
M BUPFACTURER, Bogs te Inform his Friends and the 
HARP WAREROOMS 
TO T08 ape ABOVE FOURTH 8T., NEAR THE NEW YORK HOTEL. 


won of AK and every yaisite for the Hi choice collee- 
ARP Wcst Bid. "oth for mand oma publications. a os 
and descriptions y mali. 








RAVEN, BACON @& 
OVERSTRUNG PIANOS. 


co. 


B ARE NOW OFFERING ON FAVOURABLE senue, 4 A FULL A RENT 
of Piano Fortes, all of which are of our own manufacture, and warranted fm ap res. 


By permission, we refer to the undersigned parties, who, from rom personal experieuce for 
years, can recommend our justrumenis, as to their quality and durability. 
SLOW, LANIER &£0O., BE. D. money £00., 
WEN. HOLMES : COLGATE & © 
JH. RANSOM & CO. 
BETTS, NICHOLS & 60., 


‘ a 
-BROKAW, Cnet a sat 
N 4808, N, HOYT & 00. 
ten. BULI Kirt i 3 
CARY, athe  GANGER £00., a ivison Het s ts aed 
Warerooms, No. 135 Grand ‘Street, near Broadway. 


PLATED TEA-SETS FOR $20. 
FEW MORE LEFT—FULL SETS OF sIx H gmeph ng 1_ OFFER _FOR 920, 
Also, very rich tea-seis of ne t and $30 

~ TL deits Hane. 
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MARINE AND FPIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yorx, Ocroser 31, 1860. 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB- 
T hae to with the req of the lvth Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 





er, 1859. 
$1,222,074 28 
-- 681,576 47 
36,463 64 1,316,113 99 
~ 1,625,087 04 


1,224 65 
es 


Eee tala 
Prem! aime rece jaag Se your to 4th Oct'r, 


$767,685 85 
“BL753 70 849.489 58 


Cash 

Bills Receivable. 

Premium Accounte not yet collected . 
Serip of sundry Mutual 





The Board of Trustees bave this day directed that « Dividend of Interest to lst November, 
pees See ae: & on the outstanding Scrip of the le on 

widend of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of the 
me N'- - terminated Premi of the past year, be issued after the ist January 


next. 
further ordered that the SCRIP of the year 1855, and SEVENTY PER CBne af Oe the 
oom be redeemed IN CASH after the Ist January next, yo interest thereon to 
on that ett, Gate Weriag on Speen ace accumulated profits of over ONE ML 
A 
tow i” = By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
Louls LORUT 
ANTE ¥. B. NETLSON, 

OHN WHITEHEAD, 
WMH NEWMAN 


MOSES H GRINNELL, 
OSWELL OrRAOUR, 
OLIVER BLATE, Jn., 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 
DRAKE IL 
WINTHROP GRAY. 
Sanu 


PREDEKIGN G. Tras 


sony 
JHU YLER aR LIVINGSTON, 


ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
JOHN A. ISELIN 
DWIN BAR 


JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn, 
P. ACHA 
SIMON DE VISSER. 
A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H, NEVIUS, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF TRE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorn, Jasvany 26ra, 1861. 
IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF Fit COMPANY, 


HE TRUSTEES, 
following Statement of its affairs on the 3ist December, 


submit the 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, from ist January, 1860, to 
Sist December, 1860, 
Premiums on « olicies not marked off lst January, 1860. 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, 
as bey have been irsued vn kate Risks; nor upon Fire 
disconnected with Marine & 

Mw marked Off from lst rdmveng 1860, to Sist Dee’r, 1860... 
Losses paid during meme same period, 

Returns of Premiums and Expenses 

The Company have the following Assets, ny 
Wasted Mates and Sate of Sew Vash Ghost, 


602,725 77 
1.412.700 11 
$6,015,425 88 


$4,541,135 59 


(ity, Bank and otber 


A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is declared 
Compas, ear Sist December, 186v, for w! 


“The prota 


of April next. 


aseertained , AS July. , Sy to 
oS iS oy tah tort for which Certificay 


ae 
Adeitional profits from ist Jausary, 1860, to ist January, 1861. 


Total pe for 183, res: 
The Certificates previous to 1859, ha e been redeemeu 


Net earnings remaining with th» Company, on lst January, 1861.. 


By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. . 
ROYAL PHELPS DENXIS PERKIN 
CALEB Banatow, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn. 
P,P WILLI4M WOOD 


tenor M ‘LEY, HENKY BURGY. 
DaNiKgt a. itLER, connmuius GRINNELL, 
JOSHUA J. HENRY, WATTS SHERMAN, 
HO EOWARD R. BELL, 
MORGAN 
OWLAND, 
mt 


JOBN D. JONES 
CHARLES DENNIS, 


H. 00 
Tiighias Tivkst N, 


H 

WM. 0, PICKERSGILL, 
CHA LES i ® ELL, 

LOWELL HOLSROOK 
ROBERT ©. GOODHUR, 

P. A. HARGOUS, 

MEYER GAN 


* HENRY x BOGERT, 
EDWARD H. GILLILAN, 


. BABOOCR, 
A A LO PE RES iataas = 
#iLttkM &. DODGE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. BH. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


GUANO. 
B WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to the article which we have on for sale at 
FORTY PER CENT. LESS THAN see ow GUANO, 


ae ee or manufact 
<2 this WEDD, of New York, trom Baxer’ 
Sold genuine 


fo ny es 
“Trianda satees iat 
& Jarvis’ nt + ibe * bas SOUT Pac Ate ‘OUEAn and pure as 
am ™ JOHN A, . SANDY, 
No. 5$ South 8 


y tested 7 many of oor ee Farmers, and gnal- 
B popular Sy Chemists and found to contain (as will 





Sonne oe St 
General 
Of Wall St. New Tork. 


BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to produce mse uenstinte 
substantialiy enriching the soil. Deke t tec uand without so 
ad yh kay. Ok A, ED oS Sn ee oe are 
ne 
rperience bas proved Fi TREE OF 1 INSECTS ‘or 
ry fall 
and tests of farmers, apply as above. iabaied 


RICHARD SEALY, 


IMPROVED BEKR PUMP MANUFACTURER, 
No. sas Pearl Street, New York. 





OFFICE OF THE 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 


New Yorx, Janvany 15, 1861. 
=n re Pusawme ee seer OF THE AFFAIRS OF as COMPANY I8 PUB- 
conformity with the requirements of Section 12 of the Charter. 
oumuihabiecmn 2 mary 1, 1860 .. “onane 
see — — A. received from Jou january 1 to 


- 815,579 32 


Tams Comrany 848 ISSUED NO PoLicrEs EXCEPT ON Canoo 4D FReicuT ror Tax Vorags. 
No Risks have been taken upon Time. or upon Hulls of Vessels. 
Premiome meshed o@ as Basust, daring the pated eschere, one. 08 
Less Return Premiums, . 
Net Earned Prem! 
Paid fee igamen loclu ~ —~r4 Estimate of Vlaims ascertained, 
bat not yet —_ NOOB BOVIDGS., G06... 26-66. cc eee ce cee cenees $4!3.)10 58 
Be-In:uraoce, 1axes, Commissions and Expenses, 99 023 18 $512,133 76 
—_—_—— 


$247 .681 41 
The Assets of the ton = dementia 1869, were as follows, ean 
Casb in LT $78 577 


$759,815 17 


jubscription Notes in advance 
Scripts of sundry Mutant Fecerencs ¢ RS Re- a 
ance, and Ulaime due tbe Company, estimated at 


Total Assets. ... 


alta, the Board of Trustees have this day resolved to 
rx SIX PER CENT. IN CASH on the outstanding fectifentes 
reof, or their legal representatives, on and afier Tuesday, the Sth day of 


BN HUNDRED THOUSAND COLLARS of profits, have 
ct Ourst, 


az 
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reserving 
the oe 
yy 
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H 
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i 
Fa 
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i 


eg 
4 


ta Batten a 
for the 


np —_ - the net amount of 
or Ww certificates will 
her Konday. the 15th of “a be 


By order of the Board, 
BENJAMI' A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


7 
i 


TRUSTEES. 
A. ©, RICHAR 
SHEPPARD GANDY, 
w. Mm 


. D. H. GILLESPIE, 
E. MILNOR. 
ETTs, 


MARTIN Batis, 2 
YREDERICK 
OSES HOPPO 
BAMFORD 00 ven an. WILLIAM LECO 
NEY. 
8. W. Bol 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





ERICSSON’S , 
CALORIC ENGINE 
INEXPLO8] VE—EOONOMICAL—EASILY MANAGED— 
REQUIRES NO ENGINEER-USES NO WATHR- 
CONSUMES LITTLE FUEL— 
Is Adapted for all Kinds of 
MECHANICAL AND AGRICULTURAL LABOURS. 
Constantly on hand and for sale, at the 
ERICSSON CALORIC 
ENGINE AGENCY, 
164 Duane Street, 
:B. HOUSE PUMPING ENGINES ALWAYS READY FOR DELIVERY aT 
Short Notice, 


Send to the Agency for a Pamphiet. 





“THE OLD BROADWAY HARDWARE STORE.” 
Established 1810. 


un 6 CONOVER & WALKER, 
tae ne ee ~ 9 SS cer aa ie Sete Meo ; send goods to any part of the city or 
No. 474 BROADWAY, 
Between Grand and Broome Sts. 





nn Ty SOS Aa VENTS NOD. 

HE Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for eta 
constantly on hand a large and jassareed theo 

at Mpa y dghe pint tet is able to supply on the most ibe. 


on “ THOMAS H. BATE, 7 Warren Street, New York. 
|. B.—Patentee of the SERPENTINE SPINNER, 
men to be the best Batt for Trolling ever ineasted. w 


JEWELRY, &c. 


GAS FIXTURES. 














aT 


THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET. 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GooDs, 
OFTER FOR SALE 4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURBS, 


Of every description, aod of the Newest Styles, 


co. 





ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches, 
1. & M.T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Ch t ae Reyal Navy. 
J. H. “Bradbury, 


MAIDEN LANTZ, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 





19 
BEST WATCHES IN THE } WORLD. 
Most D 








MASSER'S 
Fiwe Minute 
CREAM FREEZERS. 
AS IMPROVED FOR 1859, 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOTTOMS—TINNED. 
The only Freezer known which is conducted on true Scier tific principles, 


The Cheapest, Best and most Eoosomical ; uiring leas ice and less labour than 
other, being st the same time the most durable ih structure, 04 most certain iu is opera | 


Ics 





























wee. HAS NoT HEARD OF SANDS’ RSA 

Se + 

febut caution is req 
y of others. and numerous prep 


shal female arucie 4 





HogQars en PILLS AND 
Neithe eldoc liniment, 
essential 








